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INTRODUCTION 



The present report, forming a first Contribution towards the 
enquiry into unemployment determined on by the International 
Labour Conference in its 1921 Session, relates solely to the 
measures adopted in different countries for relieving unemployment 
or its consequences. It constitutes a first realisation of the reso- 
lution of the International Economic Conference at Genoa, which 
urged the value, especially in the present period of world depres- 
sion, of informing the various Governments of the methods employed 
by the others for the relief of unemployment. The International 
Labour Office has thus accomplished one of its most important 
duties, which is to assist the work of the States in certain matters 
by helping them to profit by each other's experience. 

It is not claimed for the present report that it is a full and 
scientific study. From the point of view of material, it covers 
all that could be immediately used, all that the Office has hitherto 
been able to accumulate by a continuous and regular collection 
of documents. It was also drawn up, moreover, with a view to 
immediate usefulness. Here will thus be found a series of notes, 
methodically classified, which may serve both governments and 
industrial organisations, whether of employers or workers in their 
daily work. 

We have tried especially to bring out the new conceptions to 
which the seriousness of the present crisis has given rise, and 
the transformation that has taken place in certain modes of pro- 
cedure. We have, however, confined ourselves to the consideration 
of the unemployment measures, which may be described as tra- 
ditional, which have been applied in practice in various countries 
and are above all national in character. For this reason, no 
allusions will be found in the present report to great international 
problems, such as the question of exchanges, the problem of the 
inflation of fiduciary currency, the problem of raw materials, and 
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other problems connected with the restoration of normal world- 
trade, all of which are of capital importance in their influence on 
the present world crisis. These questions form part of the gene- 
ral enquiry prescribed by the 1921 Conference. They form the 
object of further investigations undertaken in conjunction with 
the Financial and Economic Section of the League of Nations. 

It must be emphasised once again that consideration has been 
reserved in this report exclusively for questions of a permanent 
character such as were comprehended and sometimes solved even 
before the present crisis. The measures thus reviewed are classified 
under three main heads : (1) relief of the unemployed ; (2) distri- 
bution of available labour ; (3) development of the possibilities of 
employment. 



CHAPTER I. 



Benefits in case of involuntary unemployment. 

The organisation of benefits in case of involuntary unemploy- 
ment is of the greatest importance. It is, or is about to be, instituted 
in every country where unemployment is at all severe. If it does 
not provide a direct remedy against the evil itself, regarded from 
the social standpoint, it does, at any rate, mitigate some of the most 
dire individual suffering, by saving the worker deprived of his 
means of livelihood from complete destitution. Moreover, it may 
be urged that, during times of great crises, such a provision keeps, 
to a certain extent, the evil within bounds by maintaining for the 
mass of the unemployed a certain purchasing power, the absence 
of which would further increase the loss of markets with resulting 
trade depression. Unemployment insurance also plays a part as 
a remedial factor, because it acts as a powerful incentive to the 
study of curative or preventive measures. In this way, the scourge 
of unemployment is brought home, not only to those who are the 
direct sufferers, but also to those in public authority. Thanks to 
public insurance, the misery of the unemployed is no longer only 
manifested by collective demonstrations, to which, when abandoned 
to their fate, they are necessarily driven, or by the usual symptoms 
of pauperism which show themselves, often, tardily, by an increase 
in the statistics of sickness, mortality and even of criminality, 
but it is manifested at once by the figures of unemployment 
insurance. Hence, the whole gravity of the situation is forced upon 
the attention. of the public authorities and upon the public itself. 
In short, unemployment insurance reveals, in part at least, the 
cost of unemployment to society, thereby causing an impelling 
demand for the research and application of the necessary remedies. 



i. General Principles of Organisation. 

Assistance or Insurance. 

Provision against unemployment can be based either on insurance 
or on public assistance. It is sometimes rather difficult to distinguish 
clearly between the two systems. Formerly, the test usually 
applied was whether contributions were regularly paid by the wor- 
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ker. In order to determine whether payments made to the unem- 
ployed came within the category of unemployment insurance, it 
was sufficient to ascertain whether these payments were made 
from a fund to which the unemployed were making voluntary or 
compulsory provision for insurance, and had contributed for a 
certain period before being unemployed. 

The whole matter has of late become singularly involved. In 
fact, Bills have been brought in at Wisconsin and Queensland 
providing for the payment of unemployment contributions, not 
by the employees, but by the employers, as obtains in the case 
of workmen's compensation against accident. 

On the other hand, in; several systems of insurance in effective 
operation and definitely recognised as insurance schemes, receiving 
assistance from public funds, grants have assumed such proportions, 
that in the course of the present grave unemployment crisis, 
insured persons' contributions have become relatively insignificant ; 
so much so that, if the payment of contributions by the insured is 
held to be the criterion., any such scheme can scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from one of relief. 

The official Insurance Fund of the Canton of Basle- Ville expressly 
provides for the payment of contributions by the insured, but all 
expenditure in excess of these contributions is paid by the Canton. 
Thus in 1921, contributions made by insured persons amounted 
to 25,554 francs, while the sum expended in unemployment benefit 
was 272,635 francs. This expenditure was made possible by a 
State grant of 251,100 francs, being about ten times the amount 
of the contributions of the insured. In spite of this fact, this unem- 
ployment fund did not cease to be justly regarded as an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme. 

In Belgium out of 1,415,795 days lost in unemployment during 
the month of February 1922, unemployment benefit was paid in 
respect of only 159,066 of these days, the difference of 1,256,729 
being largely provided for by an Emergency Fund supported 
entirely by State grants. The Fund meets the liabilities of the 
benefit societies whose unemployment funds have been exhausted, 
besides paying the benefits in respect of the extended periods not 
provided for in their rules. Nevertheless, the system in operation 
in Belgium remains essentially an unemployment insurance scheme. 
The same situation obtains in the Netherlands. It is, in effect, as 
if in each of these countries the solvency of the unemployment 
insurance funds, had been guaranteed by the State, which also 
guarantees to insured persons the payment of benefits beyond 
the statutory period. 

Finally, this system differs scarcely from that which exists in 
Switzerland, where the operation of the unemployment insurance 
funds, subsidised by the Federal Government, is supplemented 
by means of a donation scheme, fed by contributions from employers 
and by part of the proceeds of a tax on war profits, reserved for the 
purpose. Whether termed assistance or insurance, the principle 
in reality is the same. 



The subject dealing with the allocation of the expenses of unem- 
ployment benefits will be considered later ' as well as the arguments 
urged in favour of a contributory scheme by workers, employers and 
public authorities. But this question being reserved, the system of 
labour insurance can be considered as having the character of social 
insurance, q uite distinct from any direct contribution by the employees 
or the employers. An eminent French member of Parliament who 
has been much engaged on questions of social insurance, M. Ed'ouard 
Vaillant 2 urged social insurance against insurance through trade 
unions, because, in his view, the former presents that particular 
circumstance in that "differing from other forms of insurance the 
proletarian, the worker who is the object in view, is insured not by 
a personal contribution but by Society, which gives him rights and 
guarantees them in the prevention, relief and compensation against 
loss arising out of social risks". 

Another expert, Mr. Joseph L. Cohen, author of the most recent 

treatise on the subject, defines unemployment insurance as an 

"agreement, which is legally enforceable, to pay a certain sum of 

money as compensation against the loss of wages resulting from 

involuntary unemployment due to lack of work" 3 . 

This definition would appear to give the true test whereby the 
present conception of insurance may be differentiated from that 
of assistance. Hence, the statutory right of the worker and not 
the payment of contributions would appear to be the criterion. 
Under insurance, unemployment benefit is a statutory right, while 
under a scheme of assistance, the right to benefit, having no legal 
basis, depends, to a certain extent, on the goodwill of the bodies 
charged with the administration of the scheme. Under insurance, 
too, the worker is freed from the fear of misery in the case of unem- 
ployment. It is not so under a scheme of assistance. 

Another element of insurance is ■ that it involves foresight. 
Whatever may be the method of collection adopted, whether the 
contributions are paid solely by the tax-payer, or by the employer, 
or by the worker, or whether they are jointly paid by all these 
classes, the necessary measures must be taken in advance for build- 
ing up the funds intended to benefit the victims of unemployment. 
Schemes of assistance, on the contrary, are generally improvised 
to meet a sudden emergency at the moment of its occurence, and 
therein lies their inferiority. They afford less guarantee to the 
workers, and are, generally, more burdensome to those undertaking 
this responsibility. 



1 See § 2 of this chapter. 

2 Report to the Socialistic International Congress which was intented to be 
held at Vienna in August 1914. 

3 J. R. Cohen, Insurance against Unemployment, with Special Reference to 
British and American Conditions, London, 1921, cf. p. 67. 



Voluntary or Compulsory, Insurance. 

The discussion which not long since raged between the respective 
advocates of voluntary and compulsory insurance is to-day scarcely 
more than of historic interest. In the first place, compulsory 
insurance has been successfully put to practical test in several 
countries. It is under the compulsory system that the greatest 
number of persons insured against unemployment are now included. 
Moreover, an element of compulsion has been introduced into 
voluntary insurance itself, not by the law but by trade union rules. 
Indeed, within the trade union movement there has been a very 
distinct evolution in the organisation of the unemployment funds, 
showing how, often voluntary in their origin, they soon become 
compulsory for the members. As, on the other hand, the number 
of non-unionists is decreasing and the number of trade unions 
making no provision for unemployment insurance, has a downward 
tendency, the difference is no longer very great, at least in certain 
countries like Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands, between 
the scope of the existing voluntary system and that which would 
exist under a compulsory regime. So the transition from the volun- 
tary to the compulsory stage will doubtless not present any great 
difficulties at the opportune time. 

Compulsory insurance now operates in Austria, Great-Britain, 
Ireland, Italy and in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 1 . It is in 
full operation in these countries, save perhaps in Italy, where its 
application has encountered certain difficulties 2 . The principle 
of insurance is likewise provided for in the legislation of Portugal, 
where a Decree of ioth May, 1919, dealing with labour exchanges 
provides that, as soon as they have been in regular operation for 
two years, compulsory insurance against unemployment should 
come into force. Bills on compulsory insurance are now under 
examination in Germany, Belgium, Chili, United States (Wis- 
consin), the Netherlands, and in Poland where, the principle of 
unemployment insurance is provided for in the Constitution of the 
State. On the other hand, Denmark has maintained, in an enact- 
ment dated 22nd December, 1921, its system of voluntary insurance, 
subsidised by public authorities. Such a system operates also in 
Czechoslovakia (Act, 17th July, 1921), Finland, France and Norway. 
It is on these lines that Switzerland is proceeding in the esta- 
blishment of a definite scheme. 

In other countries where schemes of unemployment insurance 
are under consideration (Argentine, Brazil, Canada, Japan, South 
Africa), information has not yet been received as to whether it has 
been decided to adopt either the compulsory or the voluntary 
system. 



1 The scheme existing in Switzerland under the .title of Assistance to the 
unemployed, has, in the case of the employers, a compulsory character, but the 
scheme is only a provisional one. - - ■• . 

2 See below, p. 
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Direct Insurance by the State or other Public Bodies or Insurance 
through Trade Unions or other Associations. 

In all countries where unemployment insurance partakes of a 
voluntary character, although subject to regulations approved 
by public authorities, the organisation is in the hands of private 
associations consisting almost always of trade unions. This rule is 
not absolute. Sometimes voluntary insurance is organised by 
official bodies. For example, in the Canton of Basle- Ville in Switz- 
erland, there exists side by side with trade union insurance funds, 
aided by grants from the Canton, an official unemployment fund to 
which workers of the Canton, other than those insured in a trade 
union fund, may belong. 

On the other hand, under existing compulsory schemes, insurance 
is in principle administered directly by public authorities. Provi- 
sion is, however, made for the co-operation of trade unions, and 
there is an increasing tendency in this direction. 

Under the compulsory insurance scheme in Great Britain, the 
contributions imposed by statute upon employers and workers, are 
collected by means of stamps affixed to unemployment books and 
are paid into an official fund called the "Unemployment Fund". 
Payment of benefit is made, , however, either by the employment 
exchanges direct to claimants or indirectly through trade unions 
or other, associations to their members. The latter alternative 
is adopted under special arrangements made between the Ministry 
of Labour and the association, one of the conditions being that the 
total provision made by the union for unemployment shall be on 
the whole at least one-third greater than the unemployment 
benefit payable under the Act. The Ministry of Labour, on its 
part, agrees to repay to the association the equivalent amount 
which its members would have received in unemployment, benefit in 
the absence of such an arrangement, and to contribute towards its 
administrative expenses a sum proportionate to the aggregate 
number of days of unemployment in respect of which repayment 
is made. 

In 1921, such arrangements had been made with 193 associations 
of which 171 were trade unions, the others being mostly provident 
societies, comprising altogether a membership of about 2,110,000 
out of a total of about 12,000,000 compulsorily , insured workers! 
These arrangements, therefore, affected a. very appreciable number 
of insured persons, and it is estimated that the payments made 
thereunder amounted to about one-seventh of. the total unemploy- 
ment benefits disbursed 1 . 



1 In July, 1922, the number of associations continuing these arrangements was 
140 with a membership of 1,160,000. This reduction is attributed largely to the 
difficult position in which many trade unions found themselves financially with 
the prolongation of the unemployment crisis. With the depletion of, their funds 
and the recent reduction of the administrative grant, it has become increasingly 
difficult for the unions to make the additional payments required by -the Act. 
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In Italy, compulsory unemployment insurance ia likewise 
established in principle on the institution of official funds, but 
unemployment funds constituted by trade unions, may, under 
certain conditions 1 , be officially recognised as regular organs of 
insurance. In fact, a Ministerial Decree of 25th April, 1921, has 
officially approved the Social Insurance Fund of the Federation 
of Printing and Allied Trades — an organisation comprising 
workers in the book and paper industries. 

Under this Decree, all the workers employed in these industries 
are compiilsorily brought within the scope of this scheme, and the 
employers' contributions payable under the Insurance Act must be 
paid into this fund. 

In Austria, the payment of contributions for unemployment and 
health insurance is made at the same time to the Health Insurance 
Authorities. Unemployment benefits are paid by the public 
employment exchanges. 

In Germany, the proposed scheme of compulsory insurance 
admits of a similar arrangement. 

In Belgium, the Bill prepared, at the request of the Government, 
by the Belgian Section of the International Association on Unem- 
ployment, while making insurance compulsory, maintains, however 
for the unemployment funds of the trade unions, the principal 
part in the administration of insurance. Indeed/ the essential 
difference between the present voluntary system and the compulsory 
scheme proposed, lies in the fact that the latter simply provides 
for the compulsory insurance in an official fund of those workers 
not availing themselves of a trade union fund. But these now 
only form a minority. 

In Switzerland, a similar system is provided for in the Bill on 
compulsory insurance for the Canton of Basle- Ville. 

In the Chilian proposal, on the other hand, the national unem- 
ployment insurance fund has all the character of a State controlled 
scheme. 

But in the United States, the Bill laid before the legislature of 
Wisconsin places the organisation of compulsory insurance in the 
hands of mutual insurance companies formed by the employers 
coming under the provisions of the Act, the State merely reserving 
to itself the power of supervision. 

It is seen, therefore, that the- organisation of unemployment 
insurance, even' in a compulsory form, can admit of great elasticity 
in its administration, and does, not necessarily require the esta- 
blishment of an important State bureaucracy. 

When insurance is organised through the medium of free insti- 
tutions, such as trade unions, their freedom is generally subject 
to some limitations imposed by the public authorities who make 
their grants conditional on the observance of certain rules. Consi- 
deration of most of these rules will be reserved to a subsequent 

1 One of the conditions is that non-unionists employed in the industry should 
have the right of admission to the scheme approved for that industry on 
making a request to that effect. 
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paragraph, dealing with the conditions under which benefit is 
granted. There are other rules concerned with the general adminis- 
tration of insurance. Such in particular is the rule requiring a 
separate account for unemployment insurance to be kept quite 
distinct from the accounts of other services of the Union. This 
rule is common to all the public regulations relating to grants to 
unemployment funds. So also is to be found at times the obligation 
to admit, as participants of the unemployment fund, all workers 
engaged in the industry concerned. This condition is less general. 
It is found in the Danish (Art. 7) and Italian (Art. 29) Laws. 



General Insurance or Insurance according to Industry. 

Systems of unemployment insurance instituted by the workers 
themselves and subsidised by public authorities are almost always 
organised by trade unions, so that insurance is specialised by 
industry according as the trade unions are themselves so specialised. 

In the Austrian system of compulsory insurance and in the 
scheme propounded in the German Bill, the general provisions of 
insurance and its conditions of working are on the contrary common 
to the various industries. This characteristic, however, is far from 
being a necessary corollary to the principle itself of compulsory 
insurance. Thus, the Belgian proposal maintains in their entirety 
the present working conditions of the existing unemployment funds, 
all of which partake of an industrial character. In the same way, 
the British and Italian Laws provide within the compulsory system 
provisions for the constitution of schemes special to particular 
industries. 

In Italy, the Law provides for the organisation in each province 
of a compulsory joint industrial unemployment fund. Special 
compulsory funds for specific trades may be approved by Minis- 
terial Decree according as particular circumstances of place or 
risk may require. Moreover, insurance funds organised by trade 
unions or by agreement between workers and employers may 
likewise be approved for the purposes of applying compulsory 
insurance within their jurisdiction. This authorisation is granted 
on the following conditions: — 

(a) Application for these trade funds must be made to the National 
Employment and Insurance Office accompanied by a copy of the 
rules and a classified list of members and, in the case of existing 
funds, the accounts for the preceding years. 

(b) The rules must conform to the provisions of the Statutory 
Order of 19th October, 1919, and shall provide that, equally with 
the insured, the State and employers required to contribute to the 
insurance fund shall have representation on the* Administrative 
Council for the trade fund. 

(c) Admission to the trade funds shall be open on application, 
to all workers employed in the industry, whether or not they are 
members of the trade union by which the fund was instituted. 

*No worker can, of course, be on the books of more than one fund. 
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In fact, by a Ministerial Decree of 25th July, 1921, the consti- 
tution of the " Social Insurance Fund of the Federation of Printing 
and , Allied Trades" has been approved, and membership of this 
fund is compulsory for all workers belonging to the printing and 
paper industries. 

While the Act respecting, the provincial joint trade funds 
appears rather incomplete in its operation, the principle of com- 
pulsion seems on the contrary to be strictly observed in connection 
with the special fund of the Printing Federation — a consum- 
mation arrived at through the co-operation of the Trade Union 
movement and with the concurrence of the employers. 

This principle of insurance by industry has developed a marked 
tendency in Great Britain in the administration of compulsory 
unemployment insurance. The original Act of 1911 applied only 
to certain trades, but one general unemployment fund, administered 
by the State, was instituted for them all. 

Nevertheless, it admitted the possibility of applying, through 
trade unions, provisions special to certain trades. This and 
subsequent enactments empowered the Minister of Labour to 
make an arrangement with a trade union enabling it, in effect, 
to pay to its members the equivalent of the State unemployment 
benefit, and to obtain repayment of this amount from the unem- 
ployment fund, conditional on the union making sufficient pro- 
vision for unemployment, as would on the whole be at least one- 
third greater than the provision made for unemployment benefit 
under the Act. Thus it is open to a trade union to provide for its 
members benefits in respect of periods not covered by the State 
scheme. 

The new Act of 1920, in addition to continuing these arrange- 
■ ments, instituted two new forms of insurance according to industry. 
These are referred to as "special schemes" and "supplementary 
schemes". Under the provisions relating to special schemes, 
power is given to an industry, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, to contract out of the general scheme by setting up a 
scheme of its own which would ensure to the unemployed 
workers of that industry benefits not less favourable on the whole 
than those provided by the Act. The object of supplementary 
schemes is to supplement the general scheme by guaranteeing to 
insured persons benefits not provided for by the Act, such as 
payment in respect of the waiting period or of partial unemployment 
due to bad weather or other causes. 

Any special or supplementary scheme receiving the approval 
of the Minister of Labour has statutory effect. No supplementary 
scheme has so far been adopted. One special scheme has, however, 
been approved for the Insurance Industry (Statutory Rules and 
Orders 1921, No. 1281), It is the only one at present in operation. 
Soon after its approval, the Government decided to suspend 
approval of further special schemes for a period, consequent on 
the severe unemployment crisis. This action was dictated by 
the desire to prevent further depletion of the unemployment 
fund through the diversion of contributions payable in respect. 
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of insured persons employed in those industries upon which the 
incidence of unemployment bore least, and which would therefore 
be the most likely to contract out of the general scheme. The 
question has been revived in consequence of the recommendations 
contained in the Geddes Report (Report of a Commission ap- 
pointed to recommend economies in the administration of State 
funds) which indicated the possibility of each industry bearing 
its own burden of unemployment insurance. In consequence 
of this recommendation, the Minister of Labour addressed an 
enquiry to employers' and workers' organisations, inviting their 
observations as to the advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposal. The final results of this enquiry are not yet known. 

The Federation of British Industries — an employers' organis- 
ations — has appointed a special committee to investigate the ques- 
tion. The standpoint of the most representative of the workers' 
organisations is published in a booklet, recently issued by the Joint 
Committee of the Labour Party and Trades Union Congress, from 
which it appears that opinions are divided. Forty-three trade 
unions, comprising 1,252,600 members, decided in favour of insur- 
ance by industry; twenty-one unions, with a membership of 
2,670,900, decided against; and seventeen unions, with a member- 
ship of 978,900 expressed no opinion on the question. In conse- 
quence, the Joint Committee made the following proposals : — 

1. Certain Unions are very strongly opposed to insurance by 
industry, whilst others are equally strong supporters of this method 
of insurance against unemployment. Hence, if there is to be a 
common policy for the Labour movement, it will be necessary to com- 
bine as far as possible a State scheme with provision for insurance 
by industry. 

2. There should be a State scheme of unemployment insurance, 
the funds being, raised by contributions from : — 

(I) The State. 

(II) Employers. 

(III) The workers (if this cannot be avoided). 

It is anticipated that trades with little unemployment will wish 
to contract out of the State scheme. Hence, the State scheme will 
be left with industries with more than the average unemployment. 
The actuarial basis of the present scheme would therefore be 
modified, and, to keep the insurance fund solvent, it would be 
necessary to obtain increased contributions. Such increased 
contributions ought to come from the State which should be 
required ,to face its responsibilities as regards unemployment. If 
this proposal were accepted, one of the serious objections to contract- 
ing-out schemes would be removed. Whilst the State would be 
called upon to pay a larger contribution to the State scheme than 
at present, the additional expenditure would be offset by the 
smaller State contribution paid in respect of workers insured 
under industrial schemes. 

An attempt should be made to reduce the proportion paid by 
the workers ' in contributions. The present State scheme, plus 
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the total expenditure of Trade Unions on out-of-work pay, repre- 
sents in the aggregate a very considerable drain on working-class 
resources to meet an evil for which Labour is not responsible, and 
which is largely the result of defective industrial organisation and 
lack of policy. 

3. Provision should be made for insurance by industry in the 
case of industries which desire to contract out of the State scheme. 
The object in such schemes should be to make unemployment 
primarily a charge upon the industry. Consequently, the question 
of workpeople's contributions need not arise, as the expenditure 
involved in a scheme of insurance by industry would become 
part of the cost of production. As the State cannot divest itself 
entirely of responsibility for unemployment, it is right that it 
should make a contribution to the insurance fund of an industry, 
though its contribution would not be on the same scale as that 
paid to the State Insurance Fund. 

Contracting-out schemes should only be permitted provided : — 

(I) That they offer benefits at least as good as those of the 
general scheme. 

(II) That approved measures for the reduction of unemployment 
form part of the scheme. 

(m) That a satisfactory definition of the classes of workpeople 
to whom the scheme applies has been arrived at and arrangements 
made for the transference to the general scheme of workers who 
are only intermittently attached to the industry to which it applies. 

Where in an industry there are workers enrolled in Trade Unions 
operating in many industries, insurance by industry will be difficult. 
This state of affairs at the present time exists, and industrial 
schemes could only be put into operation if 

(I) The Unions in question were prepared to co-operate, 
or 

(II) The workers in these Unions were excluded from the indus- 
trial scheme. 

4. Any scheme upon these lines is of the nature of a compromise; 
but only a compromise can command the assent of the various 
sections of the Trade Union world. If, however, a compromise is to 
be satisfactory, it must embody the principles (1), that for the 
industries covered by the general scheme the State assumes the 
main responsibility; (11) that under special schemes unemployment 
is made a first charge upon the industry. 

Another workers' Organisation, the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, has advocated insurance by industry, and a Bill which it 
has drafted has now been, officially laid before Parliament by CoL 
J. Ward. The following are the principal provisions of this Bill. 

All persons employed in any of the industries enumerated in the 
Bill are required to be insured. The list includes agriculture 
which, as is known, is excluded from the present unemployment 
insurance scheme. 

For each industry the Minister of Labour shall convene a Confe- 
rence consisting of representatives of combinations of employees* 
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and employers in equal proportions. The Conference shall elect 
a Board consisting of employees and employers charged with the 
duty of administering the scheme. 

Employers must pay to this Board as a contribution in respect 
of every worker a sum proportionate to his remuneration. But 
they are entitled to deduct from his wages one fifth of this contri- 
bution. 

The State shall pay annually to each Industrial Insurance Board 
one-fifth of the amount of benefits paid by the latter during the 
year. 

The rate of benefit payable in each industry is to be determined 
by the Board for that industry, provided that the rate is not less 
than 2|0 /- a week and that the limitation up to which benefit may 
be paid is fixed at not less than sixteen weeks a year. These 
insurance schemes shall include a provision for obtaining from 
employers notification of vacancies, and of giving notice thereof 
to insured persons when unemployed. 

In the event of an excess of income over expenditure, a percentage 
thereof is required to be paid to the National Committee, a central 
body comprising representatives of the various industries. This 
National Committee is charged with the duty of administering the 
central fund instituted for the purpose of distributing the burden 
falling unequally on any of the industries as a result of more frequent 
or more extended unemployment. 



II. Allocation of the Cost of Unemployment Benefits. 



Unemployment may be considered as a personal, industrial or 
social risk or it may be regarded as a joint risk partaking of these 
three elements. According as one of these three alternatives is 
adopted, so a different solution of the problem of sharing the burden 
of unemployment benefits is arrived at. 

Under the old systems, the burden of insurance was borne entirely 
by the workers. Unemployment was regarded mainly as a personal 
risk, and workers desirous of insuring themselves against this risk 
formed mutual benefit societies. There was, however, a certain 
vocational or industrial element in the organisation of insurance, as 
these benefit funds were gradually set up by trade unions. The 
members of these funds, therefore, generally followed the same 
vocation, and were liable to approximately the same risk of unem- 
ployment, which determined the rate of contribution or premium. 

Experience showed that this risk was generally too high or too 
irregular; in other words, when during certain periods of trade 
depression unemployment became very acute, benefit societies 
were not able to cope with it unaided. The social character of the 
risk of unemployment was recognised when public authorities, 
by commencing to subsidise unemployment funds, placed part 
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of the burden on the shoulders of the whole community. The 
system by which the burden of insurance is shared by the workers 
and public authorities is the one that now obtains in most countries. 

There is, however, a very marked tendency at this time to substi- 
tute for it another system under which unemployment is considered 
as a joint personal, industrial and social risk, to be borne by the 
workers (personal risk), the employer (industrial risk) and the State 
(social risk) . ■ ... 

According to the most recent theory, unemployment is looked 
upon as a purely industrial risk to be borne entirely by the employer 
in the same way, for example, as workmen's compensation against 
accident. .-■■•- 

The methods of procedure adopted by public authorities, employ- 
ers and workers will be examined in their order. The last paragraph 
will treat of the allocation of the costs between these three parties. 



Participation of Public Authorities. 

• 

Among the countries where unemployment assumes some 
intensity, there is scarcely one in which the public authorities have 
not recognised the necessity for making financial provision for 
cases of involuntary unemployment, either by subsidising voluntary 
insurance organisations or by bearinga part of the cost of compulsory 
insurance. This principle of social participation being admitted, 
one can show much variety irj its application. Historically, it 
was not the Governments which were the first to make provision 
for the unemployed, but certain local bodies more solicitous than 
others for the lot of the workers. But gradually, the idea gained 
ground that responsibility for unemployment rested less with local, 
authorities than with the whole community, and it was the State 
which assumed a part, sometimes the whole, of the burden under- 
taken by public authorities. In reviewing rapidly the different 
countries, it will be seen that in most of them a certain allocation 
between the State and the local authorities is maintained. This 
allocation is made because the assistance of local authorities is 
often judged necessary in order to ensure on the spot and with the 
most economical results the control of the employment of public 
monies, and also becaume the maximum efficiency results when 
local finances are brought to bear at the same time. 

In Germany, a certain number of municipalities were alone the 
first to intervene: Cologne (from 1896), Erlangen (1909), Berlin r 
Schoneberg, Hribourg-en-Brisgau, Gmund-en-Souabe (1911), Kaiser- 
lautern, Stuttgart (1912), Mannheim, Esslingen (1913). As early 
as 191 1, the Congress of German municipalities demanded that the 
question should be regulated by an Imperial Law. State interven- 
tion occured early in the War (7th December, 1914), through the 
medium of the municipalities, by the opening of a credit of two 
hundred million marks for the assistance of the unemployed and the 
families of those called up for active service. At first, no great 
results followed. Out of 3,775 municipalities of more than 2,000 
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inhabitants, only 506 had in January 1915 organised assistance 
for the unemployed. The amount of the indemnity varied in 
different localities and was sometimes trifling. At Wiesbaden, the 
maximum benefit granted to one family was 21.50 marks a week; 
at Bamberg it was 1 mark ; in other localities assistance was given 
in kind. During the whole of the War, assistance for the unemploy- 
ed was applied in this way. 

On the termination of the War when the number of unemployed 
was suddenly increased by all the demobilised soldiers and dis- 
charged munition workers, the new German Government, result- 
ing from the revolution, agreed that a more complete and uniform 
organisation for the country was called for. The necessary measures 
were embodied in the Decree of 13th November, 1918, on the 
provision of assistance for the unemployed. This assistance was 
to be given entirely at the expense of the public authorities in 
the proportion of one-half by the Government of the Reich, one- 
third by the German States and the remaining one-sixth by the 
municipalities. 

In the Bill on compulsory unemployment insurance now laid 
before the Parliament of the Reich, it is provided that two-thirds 
of the cost of insurance shall be borne by the employers and workers, 
and the remaining one-third by public authorities. The latter 
portion is distributed as to one-half by the Government of the Reich, 
one-fourth by the German States and one-fourth by the munici- 
palities. Moreover, if the total receipts do not cover the expenditure 
on insurance, it is provided that the Government of the Reich shall 
advance the necessary funds. 

In Austria, all the funds intended for the payment of benefits 
provided under the Act on compulsory unemployment insurance 
are advanced by the State. At the end of each financial year, 
two-thirds of the total expenditure, including the costs of adminis- 
tration, are recovered from the employers and employees. The 
remaining one-third is borne entirely by the State. 

In Belgium, directly after the Armistice, the work of relieving 
the unemployed, undertaken during the War by the National 
Relief Committee, was taken over" by the Government. This 
assistance was entirely provided by the State and local authorities, 
the State grant being conditional on the payment by the local 
authorities of 25 per cent, of the expenditure. 

From 1st June, 1920, the relief work was gradually reduced 
while the revival of the unemployment insurance institutions was 
advocated. 

Prior to the War and subsequently, unemployment insurance 
funds, formed generally by trade unions, received slight grants 
from the State and most of the provinces (seven out of nine), and 
important subsidies from a certain number of communes through 
the medium of institutions known as local or inter-local unemploy- 
ment funds (in 191 1, 25 funds including 72 communes). 

In 1911, out of a total of 288,900 francs distributed in benefits 
to the unemployed, the State grant was only 19,500 francs; the 

Pemedies for Unemployment. 2 
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grant from the provinces was 42,300 francs and that from the 
communes 143,800 francs. 

The grants from most of the communal unemployment funds 
(Ghent system) were made proportionate to the benefits paid by 
the benefit societies to their members. These grants were supple- 
mentary to the benefits paid by the society and were in principle 
not paid to it but by name to the unemployed member himself. 

This arrangement which was a particularly ingenious one at a 
time when public authorities might hesitate to make grants to 
workers' institutions, has to-day lost some of its interest, now that 
trade unions are universally recognised, notably by the Peace 
Treaties, as organisations formed in the public interest. Thus, 
there is no longer any hesitation in granting assistance to the unem- 
ployment funds of trade unions themselves. In fact, before the 
War, grants were made from communal funds (Liege system) to 
benefit societies, calculated partly in proportion to the contribu- 
tions received and partly in proportion to the benefits paid by them. 

In 1920, the Belgian Government itself attached considerable 
importance to the State grants to the unemployment funds of 
these societies in deciding (1) to fix the amount of this grant at 
50 per cent, of the amount of contributions paid by the insured; 
(2) for a period of some months and with the object of encouraging 
workers to affiliate themselves to the societies, to provide for the 
payment of benefits to persons newly insured on becoming unem- 
ployed before having served the qualifying period laid down by 
the rules of the society ; (3) to provide also benefits in respect of 
periods of unemployment in excess of the maximum period allowed . 
by the rules, as well as to provide benefits to those insured persons 
affiliated to a society whose funds had become exhausted through 
the unemployment crisis. These advantages are, however, granted 
only to those societies affiliated to a communal fund and on condi- 
tion that the communes bear 10 per cent, of the amount of the. 
expenditure of the State. This measure has had the effect of increas- 
ing considerably the number of communal unemployment funds 
and of the communes affiliated. But in view of the important 
number of abstentions, a Bill was brought in on 21st February, 
1922, by Mr. Joseph Wauters, formerly Minister of Labour, making 
it compulsory for the communes to take their share in this work. 

Provision is also contained in the compulsory insurance scheme 
for such participation. This scheme . provides that the primary 
funds of unemployment insurance shall receive: (1) State grants, 
equal to 50 per cent of the amount of contributions paid ; (2) grants 
from the provinces and communes each equal to 20 per cent of 
the amount of unemployment benefits paid. The re-insurance fund, 
to which the employers contribute an amount equal to the amount 
of the workers' contributions, will receive a State grant equal to 
one-half of the employers' contributions, and from the provinces 
and communes respectively, a sum of one-twentieth of the benefits 
paid by the re-insurance fund. 
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In Canada, the Federal Government estimates that the cost of 
unemployment relief shall be borne by the municipalities in the 
first place and by the provinces in the second place, but when this 
relief has been distributed, the State will provide one-third of the 
expenditure. 

The Government has under consideration the question of intro- 
ducing an insurance scheme. The Trades and Labour Congress 
had drawn up a scheme providing for the organisation of insurance 
on a Federal and not on a provincial basis, so as to facilitate the 
transfer of labour from one province to another. According to this 
proposal, the payment of unemployment benefits will be granted 
out of the Federal funds made up of contributions from employers 
in proportion to the wages paid by them and of grants from the 
Federal Treasury, and if possible from the Provincial Treasuries. 

In Denmark, the system of subsidies chiefly from the State is in 
vogue. The State pays the benefit societies a subsidy equal to 
one-half of the contributions paid by the members. Assistance on 
the part of the communes is voluntary. Their grants cannot exceed 
one-third of the contributions paid by the insured. Moreover, the 
State contributes to a central unemployment fund, with the object 
of coping with exceptional unemployment. For 1922, this contri- 
bution was fixed at seven million kroner, and for each succeeding 
year it will be one-third of the fund's expenditure during the 
preceding year. 

In Spain, the State makes to unemployment insurance societies 
a grant equal to the amount of the contributions received by them. 

In Finland, the State grant to these benefit societies equals two- 
thirds of the amount of the benefits paid to their members with 
dependent children, and one-half of the amount paid to other 
members. 

In France, the principle of making grants from public funds to 
benefit societies has long been recognised. From 1905, a credit 
of 110,000 francs was voted in the State budget in order to encourage 
unemployment insurance, and this practice has continued ever 
since. At that time two departments and fifteen towns accorded 
assistance for this object, and in 1910, the number of departments 
had increased to eight, and of towns to forty-eight. The State and 
the local authorities acted independently of each other. 

The State subsidy compared with that given in other countries 
is somewhat small, being 20 or 30 per cent of the amount of the 
benefits paid, according as to whether they are small local funds or 
"funds comprising more than 1,000 members operating in more 
than three departments. The procedure obtaining in various towns 
was as follows: Paris adopted the same rules as those laid down 
by the State ; Lyons made its grants proportionate to the amount 
of the contributions" ; Limoges, Roubaix and Rheims computed 
the amount of relief on the basis of the amounts paid in unemploy- 
ment benefits; Armentieres took into account on the one hand, 
the amount of benefits paid, and on the other hand the number 
of members. Finally, Dijon had regard at the same time to the 
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number of members, the rate of contributions, and the financial 
state of the funds. 

Since the War, communal or departmental unemployment funds 
have been formed to supplement the efforts of the mutual benefit 
societies whose development had not kept pace with growing needs. 
As indicated by their name, the funds are supported voluntarily 
by the communes of the departments, to which the State reim- 
burses a part of the expenditure. The State assistance of 33 per cent 
for this object was increased to 75 per cent, during ten months 
in 1919 ; it dropped to 50 per cent during the winter of 1919-1920, 
and was reduced again to 33 per cent from 15th March, 1920. 

In Great Britain; the cost of unemployment insurance is divided 
between the worker, the employer and the State. This principle 
was introduced in the original Unemployment Insurance Act- of 
1911, and was maintained in the new Act of 1920, which extended 
the scope of compulsory unemployment insurance to about three- 
quarters of the working population. 

Under the Act of 1911, the employer and workman contributed 
in equal proportions, while under the new Act the former pays 
rather more than the latter. The State contribution under the Act 
of 1911 was one-third, and under the Act of 1920 about one-quarter, 
of the total contributions by employers and workers. 

For the payment of grants to dependants of unemployed 
insured persons, for whom statutory provision was first made in 
a temporary enactment in 1921, a special fund was created made 
up of special contributions by employers, insured persons and the 
State. The contribution of the latter was roughly an amount 
nearly equal to these contributions by employers and insured 
persons. Under the amending Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1922, this fund was merged into the general unemployment 
fund, and the State contribution is now slightly more than one- 
third of the total contributions paid by employers and workers. 
Moreover, up to 1922 the State has defrayed all administrative 
expenditure in excess of 10 per cent (now 12% per cent) of the 
income of the fund. 

The State grants further facilities by advancing loans to the 
unemployment fund. These are indispensable for the regular 
operation of insurance during an unemployment crisis so prolonged 
as the present one. The total amount of advances which the 
Treasury may make for this purpose is, by the Act. of 1922, fixed 
at £ 30,000,000. 

Besides the assistance rendered by the unemployment fund, the 
State, as previously indicated, adopted a scheme (out-of work 
donation) for the payment of donations to ex-service men and 
civilians, entailing an expenditure of £ 62,000,000. 

British municipalities do not give financial assistance to the 
Unemployment Fund. Owing, however, to the unemployment 
crisis being prolonged, the provisions under the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts have not sufficed to prevent a considerable number 
of applications to Boards of Guardians for relief under the Poor 
Law Acts. Consequently, Local Authorities have had to bear 
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heavy charges in connection with this relief, with the result that 
representations have from time to time been made by them to 
the State for its assistance. 

In Ireland, the provisions under the British Acts continue in 
operation with some slight modifications. 

In Italy, immediately after the Armistice, in order to facilitate 
the transition from a state of war to one of peace, a Decree of 
17th November, 1919, assured for the unemployed substantial 
assistance entirely at the expense of the State. 

Under the system of compulsory insurance which followed 
this provisional arrangement, the cost of unemployment benefit 
is, on the contrary, mainly borne by the employers and workers, 
and the only share taken by the State consists in contributing to 
a reserve fund intended for the payment of benefits in case of 
prolonged unemployment. The amount of this assistance was 
fixed at forty million lire for. the first three financial years (1920- 
21-22). The amount for subsequent years will be fixed by a Decree, 
subject to the limitation that the amount does not exceed one- 
third of the insurance benefits paid during the three preceding 
years. 

In Japan, in consequence of the Recommendation of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held at Washington in respect of 
unemployment, the Government recognised the necessity of 
establishing a scheme for unemployment insurance, and the matter 
is at present under consideration. In the meantime, dockyard 
workers, threatened with unemployment consequent on the 
Resolutions of the Washington Conference on Disarmament, 
petitioned the State to grant a gratuity on discharge equivalent 
to one year's salary. 

In Luxemburg, under a compulsory scheme established by the 
Act of 6th August, 1921, one-quarter of the expenditure is borne 
by the State, one-quarter by the commune, and the remaining 
one-half is divided between employers and workers in the propor- 
tions to be fixed by a subsequent enactment. 

In Norway, the State contributes to the unemployment funds 
of benefit societies an amount equal to one-half of the benefits 
paid. It subsequently recovers two-thirds of this contribution 
from the communes in which the unemployed persons reside. A 
Bill was introduced in May, 1922, with the object of empowering 
the Government, in view of the present unemployment crisis, to 
increase its assistance to the extent of two-thirds of the amount 
of the benefits paid. The principal burden is at present borne 
by the communes. 

In the Netherlands, the unemployment funds receive equal 
assistance from the State and the communes, to the amount of 
100 per cent of the contributions received in respect of the insured. 
Moreover, as in Belgium, since the end of 1920, the Government 
guarantees out of State funds the payment of benefits to unem- 
ployed persons affiliated to a benefit society whose unemployment 
fund has become exhausted in consequence of the severe unem- 
ployment crisis, as well as assuring to unemployed insured persons 
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payment of benefits in respect of extended periods not covered 
by the" regulations of the Society. 

In Poland, under the Bill on unemployment insurance, public 
authorities will contribute an amount equal to that contributed 
by employers and workers together; the portion borne by the State 
being equal to that borne by the local authorities. 

In Sweden, the burden of assisting the unemployed falls in the 
first place on the communes to which subsidies are granted by 
the State. In the beginning, the distribution of relief was left 
to the free decision of the communes, and, subject to the observance 
of general. principles laid down by the Government, they had the 
right of reclaiming from the State one-half of the relief distributed. 
This procedure induced the communes to distribute the relief with 
a liberality which the Government considered excessive, and as 
a consequence, since 15th July, 1921, the organisation of relief 
in each commune, receiving subsidies from the State, is subject 
to the approval of a National Unemployment Commission. 

In Switzerland, the Confederation and a certain number of 
cantons grant subsidies to the unemployment insurance funds. 
Moreover, the assistance of the unemployed, after the payments 
by employers have been taken into account, is provided for equally 
by the cantons and the Confederation. The Federal Orders on 
the subject compel the cantons to render assistance, but with power 
to require their respective communes to share the burden to the 
extent of one-half of their expenditure. 

In Czechoslovakia, pending the putting into operation of the 
Law on the granting of subsidies to the unemployment insurance 
funds or rather on the repayments to be made by the State 
according to the benefits paid by these funds, a procedure which 
is to come into force on 1st January, 1923, unemployed persons 
will receive donations entirely out of State funds. 

Participation by Employers. . 

The principle of the participation by employers in the indemnifi- 
cation granted in cases of involuntary unemployment was first 
inscribed in certain contracts or public regulations relative to the 
conditions of engagement and discharge of' workers whereby 
payment of wages in lieu of notice was required to be given. This 
subject will be reverted to in a subsequent chapter, as well as the 
subject of the payment of benefit in respect of partial unemploy- 
ment or other forms of unemployment during which the worker 
is merely suspended and not discharged from his employment. 

Consideration for the moment is confined to the assistance 
given by employers in the case of those whose contract of employ- 
ment is definitely terminated. In this connection, the situation 
obtaining in some countries is as follows : — 

In Germany, under the present system, employers do not con- 
tribute. Under the proposed scheme of compulsory insurance 
employer's are required to bear one-third of the cost, their portion 
equalling that paid by the workers. 
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It is the same in Austria under the compulsory insurance Act 
of 24th March, 1920. The contributions of employers and workers 
are paid in the first case by employers who are permitted to deduct 
from wages one-half of the sum so paid. 

In Belgium, under the present scheme in operation, employers 
are not compelled to contribute. Under the proposed compulsory 
insurance scheme, while no provision is made for the payment 
by employers of contributions to the primary insurance funds, 
employers are required to contribute to the reserve fund. They 
are required to contribute to the latter fund . an amount equal 
to one-half the contributions of the workers to the primary funds. 
The Government also contributes to the reserve fund an amount 
equal to the payments made by the employers within certain 
limits. 

In Canada, the scheme proposed by the trade unions would place 
the burden principally upon the employers. 

In Denmark, employers do not contribute to the primary funds 
of mutual benefit societies, but to the central unemployment fund 
instituted by the State. To this reserve fund, the employers 
(liable to make compensation in case of industrial accidents) are 
required to pay contributions, the amount of which is fixed by 
the Minister of the Interior, after taking an account of the mean 
percentage of the unemployed in each industry. 

In Spain, employers do not contribute to unemployment 
insurance. 

In the United States, the Bill submitted to the legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin bases insurance solely upon the contributions 
of the employers. Every employer, if he is a member of a corpor- 
ation or if he employs at least three workers, would be required 
to affiliate himself to a mutual insurance company against the 
unemployment of his employees. The amount of the insurance 
premiums is not provided for in the Bill. It would be fixed by 
each company, taking into account the rate of unemployment in 
the industries in question. 

Some employers have taken an interesting initiative in creating 
unemployment funds within their own undertakings. Such is the 
case, in the textile industry, of the firm of Deering, Milliken & Co. 
This company pays each year to its unemployment fund 15 per cent 
of the profits after payment of interest on capital. When this fund 
exceeds 50,000, dollars the surplus is divided at the end of the year 
between the workers as a supplement, to their regular wages. In 
case's of unemployment, the workers receive one-half of their 
salaries. The unemployment fund is administered by a committee 
of workers elected by the staff. This committee deals at the same 
time with all other questions affecting the welfare of the worker 
(sick club, savings bank, institutions for education, recreation, etc.). 
The company also has a reserve fund with the object of guaranteeing 
to the investors a fixed interest of 6 per cent. 

A firm of cardboard manufacturers, the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co. of Framingham (Massachusetts) assures in the same way to 
its staff, in case of unemployment, 90 per cent of his wages in the 
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case of an employee with dependants, and 50 per cent, if he is 
unmarried. These payments may be reduced if the company 
succeeds in obtaining temporary employment .for him elsewhere. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America have similar 
funds in all the undertakings of that industry and a motion with 
the same object in view was moved by Mr. J. L. Lewis, President 
of the Miners' Federation of America, at the Conference on Unem- 
ployment convened by President Harding in October 192 1. 

In Finland, employers do not participate. 

In France, also, employers do not participate, except in the case 
of certain insurance institutions in which the worker is insured 
against partial unemployment or unemployment due to certain 
accidental causes, a subject which will be dealt with later. 

In Great Britain, under the first Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1911, the contributions of the employers equalled those of the 
workers. Under the present system, the employers' contributions 
are rather more than the workers' contributions. 

An enterprise on the part of an employer which deserves notice 
is that of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree who has instituted in his important 
works a special unemployment fund constituted by a payment 
equal to 1 per cent of the wages paid, and which is used for the 
payment of unemployment benefits to members of the staff. These 
payments are added to those made by the State or by the trade 
union, subject to the condition that the total benefits received do 
not exceed in any case 75 per cent of the wages 1 . 

In Italy, expenses of insurance are borne equally by the employers 
and workers. The employer is responsible for the total payment of 
the insurance contributions, but he can recover one-half of the 
amount from the wages of the worker. 

In Norway, employers do not participate. 

In the Netherlands, also, employers do not participate, but the 
question is dealt with in the proposed compulsory insurance scheme. 

In Russia, the unemployment insurance scheme instituted by 
the Decree of 28th November-nth December, 1917, depends 
upon the employers' contributions. 

In Switzerland, the amount of contributions to be furnished 
by each employer for the relief of the unemployed is determined, 
subject to the approval of the Federal Department of Public 
Economy, by the Industrial Association to which he is affiliated. 
These contributions may not exceed a certain maximum as follows : 
for non-manual workers, the equivalent of three months' salary: 
for manual workers, the amount of six weeks' wages. 

As a general rule, each employer has only to contribute towards 
the relief of his own staff. Should the contributions exceed- the 
amount required to satisfy this condition re-payment may be 
obtained of that part not utilised. As, however, under such a rule 
the burdens of relief might be too unevenly distributed amongst the 

1 See Mr. S. Rowntree's article: Prevention and Compensation of Unemployment 
in the International Labour Review, December 192 1. 
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various employers, common funds have been constituted to which 
is to be paid one-third of the total contributions which each em- 
ployer may be called Upon to furnish, and which will be applied 
to the relief of the employees, irrespective of the undertakings to 
which they belong, so long as their employers are members of the 
common fund concerned. In the same way, the contributions of 
each employer towards the relief of the unemployed is also limited 
to a certain fixed minimum as follows: for non-manual workers, 
the amount of one-half a month's salary ; for manual workers, the 
amount of a week's wages. 

When the common funds are exhausted, the cost of relief of the 
unemployed is borne exclusively by the public authorities. An 
official commission, formed in 1922 and charged with the duty 
of examining the question of employers' contributions for the 
relief of the unemployed, has proposed a reduction of 50 per cent, 
of these contributions. 

In Czechoslovakia, employers do not contribute to unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Participation by Workers. 

It is seen that in a large number of countries, unemployment 
funds have been constituted by members of workers' associations, 
to which they pay special contributions for the purpose of insuring 
themselves against unemployment. This action initiated by the 
workers themselves, forms the essential basis of the local systems 
of unemployment insuiance, in which the intervention of public 
authorities takes the form of subsidies granted to the unemploy- 
ment funds formed by the workers. It is seen that these associations 
can play a definite part within a compulsory insurance scheme, 
such as obtains in the British and Italian systems and as proposed 
in the Bills introduced in Belgium, Basle- Ville, etc. In some cases 
these unemployment funds co-exist with those exclusively supported 
out of public funds (Germany, Sweden) or jointly by public autho- 
rities and employers (Switzerland). 

The financial participation of the workers in unemployment 
insurance schemes is in fact the prevalent rule. The principle of 
such participation is, however, open to discussion. Thus during 
the debate in the British Parliament on the Bill which became 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920, the representatives 
of the Labour Party insisted, but in vain, on the adoption of a 
system in which the workers would pay no contribution. Such a 
system obtains at the present time in Canada. But on the whole 
it seems that, in a general way, the workers have accepted the 
contributory system in which they participate. This principle 
was indeed accepted at the last International Miners' Conference, 
held at Frankfurt from 6th to nth August, 1922, when the following 
Resolution was adopted unanimously: — 

"Pending the application of measures for abolishing the 
actual causes of unemployment, the victims of unemployment 
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should not be abandoned to their fate. Unemployed workers 
are not responsible for the depression, but suffer from it, and 
it is therefore just that they should not be made to bear the 
consequences. Unemployment risks souldh be divided between 
the State, representing the community, the employer who 
profits by the work of labour, and the worker himself, who 
must learn to exercise reasonable foresight. The Congress 
therefore demands that unemployment insurance should be 
made general, the State, employers and workers all having to 
participate. " 



Allocation between Public Authorities, Employers 
and Workers. 

In judging the value of any system of insurance, particular regard 
should be had to its preventive virtue. All well-organised schemes 
of insurance should have a "tendency to reduce the risk covered 
by them. Insurance against industrial accidents has contributed 
to the improvement of preventive measures. Insurance against 
sickness has encouraged the development of hygiene. In the same 
way, insurance against unemployment should increase stability 
of employment. On that account, it is necessary that the financial 
burden of insurance should be borne by the various classes who, 
in some measure, can severally contribute to the reduction of 
unemployment and who would be the more encouraged to achieve 
that purpose in order to reduce their burden. 

For this reason, therefore, it would appear desirable that the 
expenses of insurance should be borne in common by the State, 
the employers and the workers. By the State : in effect, unemploy- 
ment is often due to caiises of a general nature, on which the policy 
of the Government can bring to bear some considerable influence. 
The State should, therefore, bear a part of the cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance, even more so than local or other public bodies, 
whose influence in this sphere is certainly less powerful, but whose 
assistance is justified, as already shown, in exercising some measures 
of control. By employers: besides the large general causes of 
unemployment of an economic or political kind, there are in each 
industry a variety of causes of unemployment arising from its 
internal organisation. Employers should be encouraged to reduce 
these as much as possible. Lastly by the workers: The workers, 
notably through their trade union action, have the possibility 
and the growing ambition, to have a voice in the management of 
industries. This implies the corresponding duty of taking a share 
in the risk of unemployment. Such seems to be the position from 
the point of view of principles. 

An attempt is made in the following table to indicate the existing 
situation, in a certain number of countries. 



Country 



Insurance 
Systems 



Contributions by 



Public Authorities 



Employers 



Workers 



Austria 



Belgium 



Compulsory 
insurance 

Voluntary 
insurance. 



Proposed 
compulsory 
scheme. 

(a) Primary 
funds. 



(6) Reserve 
fund. 



Czecho- 
slovakia 



Denmark 



Voluntary- 
insurance. 



Voluntary 
insurance. 

(a) Primary 
funds. 



State: '/« of costs. 



State : 50 % of contri- 
butions. Assistance 
also given where be- 
nefit is exhausted 
under a society's 
rules. Certain com- 
munes or provinces 
make grants propor- 
tionate to the bene- 
fits paid by the socie- 
ties; proportion va- 
ries in different corn- 



State : 50 % of contri- 
butions. 



Provinces and com- 
munes respectively 
contribute 20 % of 
benefits paid. 



State : 50 % of employ- 
ers' contributions. 

Provinces and com- 
munes respectively 
contribute 5 % of 
benefits paid out of 
reserve fund. 

State: grant equal to 
the benefits paid. 



State : 50 % of contri- 
butions. 

Commune makes a 
voluntary "grant not 
exceeding y 2 of the 
contributions. 



'/s of costs. 



Nil. 



Nil. 



Contributions 
equal 50 % of 
those paid by 
the workers 
to the prima- 
ry fund. 



Nil. 



Nil. 



'/a of cost. 



Contributions 
vary in the 
different orga- 
nisation. 



Minimum con- 
tributions of 
8, 10, 12, or 
14 centimes 
per week and 
per franc of 
daily benefit 
according to 
the class of 
risk in which 
the society is 
placed. 

Primary funds 
repay 5 % of 
the benefits 
paid out of re- 
serve fund. 



Contributions 
vary in the 
different socie- 
ties. 

Do. 



(Rate is appro- 
ved by the Go- 
vernment). 
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Country 


Insurance 
Systems 


Contributions by 


Public Authorities 


Employers. 


Workers 




(b) Reserve 
fund. 


State: % of expend- 
iture for the preced- 
ping year. 


Contributions 
fixed by the 
Govt, accord- 
ing to the de- 
gree of unem- 
ployment in 
each industry. 


Contributions 
by primary 
reserve fund : 
5 °/o of contri- 
butions. 


Finland 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


State : '/s or y 2 of be- 
nefits paid. 


Nil. 


Contributions 
vary in the dif- 
ferent societies 


France 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


State: 20 % or 30 % 
of benefits paid. 


Nil. 


Do. 




Unemploy- 
ment fund 


State: 33 % of expen- 
ses voluntarily borne 
by communes or pro- 
vinces. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Germany 


Voluntary 
insurance. 

Relief (Or- 
der 26.1.20) 


Some local grants. 

Reich: y 2 cost; States 
of the Reich : ' '3 cost ; 
Municipalities : 
'/ 6 cost. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


Contributions 
vary in the dif- 
rent societies. 

Nil. 




Proposed 
insurance 
scheme. 


'/s cost, viz: 
Reich »/u 
States of Reich '/12 
Municipalities: '/12 


'/s cost. 


'/a cost, 


Great 
Britain 


Compulsory 
insurance. 


State : Slightly more 
than 7 s 01 contri- 
butions of employers 
and workers; also all 
administrative expen- 
iture in excess of 
12 y 2 ~ % of income 
of unemployment 
fund. 


10 d. Men 9d. 
8 d. Women 7d. 
5 d. Boys 4y 2 d. 
4%d. Girls 4d. 


Italy 


Compulsory 
insurance. 


Nil. 


Lire per week according to wages : 
°-35. °-7°, i-°5 divided equally 
between employers and workers. 




(a) Primary 
fund. 


Nil. 
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Country 




Contributions by 



"Public Authorities 



Employers 



Workers 





(6) Reserve 
fund. 


Contributions by 
State contract. 


Primary funds 
their receipts. 


pay 10 % of 


Luxemburg 


Compulsory 
insurance. 


State: '/* of cost; 
Communes: do. 


y 2 of cost divided between em- 
ployers and workers in a pro- 
portion to be subsequently 
determined. 


Netherlands. 

• 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


State : 50 % of benefits 
paid ; Assistance also 
given where benefit 
exhausted under a 
society's rules. 

Communes: 50 % of 
contributions. 


Nil. 


Contributions 
vary in the dif- 
ferent societies 


Norway 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


, State : 50 "/.•> of benefit, 
2 /s of which is recov- 
erable from the com- 
munes. 


Nil. 


Do. 


Poland. 


Proposed 
compulsory 
scheme. 


State : '/« of cost. 
Local authorities : do. 


'/i cost. 


7* 


Spain 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


State: 100 % of con- 
tributions. 


Nil. 


Contributions 
vary in the dif- 
ferent societies 


Switzerland 


Voluntary 
insurance. 


Confederation : '/ s OI 

benefits paid. 
Some contributions 

from Cantons. 


Nil. 


l /i cost. 




Donation 
scheme. 
(Resoluton) 
of 29.10.19) 


Confederation: y 2 cost 

Canton: l / 2 cost with 
power to recover y 2 
of this from the com- 
munes. 


See below 


Nil. 


United 
States 
(Wisconsin) 


Proposed 
compulsory 
scheme. 


Nil. 


Contributions 
vary in the dif- 
ferent insur- 
ance Compa- 
nies to which 
the employers 
contribute. 


Nil. 
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3. CONDITIONS^FOR THE |RECEIPT OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT. 

Unemployment Insurance does not make continuous provision 
for all cases of unemployment,, even if regard is had only to those 
who are definitely discharged through lack of unemployment or 
who are only temporarily suspended from work. 

There are numerous restrictions on the right to benefit. Some of 
these relate to particular kinds of employment, others to parti- 
cular groups of workers. 

On the one hand, involuntary unemployment arising out of 
industrial disputes often withdraws the right to benefit. The same 
applies to seasonal unemployment, to unemployment arising out 
of the probationary period required by insurance organizations, 
the first days of a period of unemployment which constitute the 
waiting period, and finally to unemployment exceeding a certain 
period. On the other hand, even when insurance is compulsory, 
certain industries or trades are deprived of benefit and insurance 
by age limits. Sometimes conditions as to residence are imposed. 
Often the fulfilment of certain conditions as to nationality is required 
and sometimes even a definite state of destitution must be proved. 

The effect of these various limitations in seen in the following 
example. In Switzerland, where a very general scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance exists, it is found that the number of those who, 
on a given day, are in receipt of unemployment benefit, represents 
on an average only one-half of the total number of claimants. 
It is estimated that one-fourth of the total number are engaged 
on relief works. Hence there remain about one-quarter of the clai- 
mants who, on any given day, receive no assistance. The fact 
should also be noted that a considerable number of unemployed, 
particularly those ineligible for benefit, do not take the trouble to 
register themselves. Having shewn the effect of these limitations, 
a comparison of some of those prevailing in different countries 
will now be made. 

Unemployment resulting from trade disputes. 

The case of workers on strike is not dealt with here, but only 
that of workers suffering involuntarily from unemployment owing 
to a strike of other groups of workers. In such cases; the legislation 
of certain countries recognizes the right to unemployment benefit 
while others prohibit it. 

In the case of those who are locked out, their unemployment, 
is, in principle, involuntary. Nevertheless, they are as a rule ineli- 
gible for benefit ; first, because the lock-out is a circumstance the 
risk of which it is difficult to appraise and therefore to cover by a 
system of insurance; and, secondly, because it is difficult always 
to know if a collective dispute constitutes a strike or lock-out. 

Neither is the right to benefit recognized in some cases of workers 
suffering from unemployment as an effect of the lock-out of other 
workers. 
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A preliminary question to be settled is whether involuntary 
unemployment is the effect of a dispute or not. In Great Britain, 
under the rule which has been applied since the inception of compul- 
sory insurance in 1912, all persons, whether parties to a dispute or 
not, who were employed at the premises at which a trade dispute 
occurs, are disqualified for receiving unemployment benefit during 
the stoppage of work resulting therefrom. This disqualification does 
not, however, apply to those who were employed in a separate 
department, in which no dispute occurs. This proviso does not 
meet the case of a large number of persons who involuntarily lose 
employment through a trade dispute in the settlement of which 
they are in no way concerned. Thus, it does not save from disquali- 
fication the office staff at an engineering works who have lost 
employment through a dispute of the engineers employed at those 
works, because it is held that their branch of work is not commonly 
carried on as a separate independent business. The disqualification 
applies so long as the stoppage of work due to the dispute continues. 
The disqualification applies also to those persons who weie sus- 
pended (not discharged) subsequent to the date when notice of a 
trade dispute was given. 

As a result of the persistent representations made on the oper- 
ation of the trade dispute clause, an official committee has recently 
been appointed to consider the matter. 

Neither the Austrian nor the Italian law defines this point. 
In the German legulations as to unemployment relief exclusion is 
general as soon as a causal connection has been established between 
the dispute affecting certain workers and the unemployment of 
others, as, for instance, unemployment arising out of a shortage 
of coal due to a miners strike. The exclusion applies not only to 
unemployment during the dispute, but also to that continuing 
at the end of the dispute for a period of four weeks. 

The proposed German scheme of compulsory insurance, retains 
the existing provisions, except that the period of disqualification 
is limited to the duration of the strike or lock-out. Similar provisions 
to those in the German Bill are contained in the Austrian Law. 
In Luxemburg, when a strike has resulted in a partial or total 
stoppage of woik at any Works, unemployment relief is with- 
held to non-strikers if they stand to gain by the success of the strike. 

In the insurance systems of workers' associations receiving pay- 
ments from local authorities, unemployment resulting indirectly 
from tiade disputes is generally covered by insurance. In Denmark, 
however, in case of intense or prolonged unemployment, benefits 
from the Central Unemployment Fund are not granted to members 
of trade unions concerned in a trade dispute, unless they were 
unemployed sixty days prior to the beginning of the dispute. 

In Belgium, benefits from the National Crisis Fund can be paid 
in certain circumstances to workers unemployed through a lock- 
out, and even to the strikers who can be classed as involuntarily 
unemployed, if they have submitted, before the commencement of 
the dispute, to a procedure of conciliation and aibitration to which,, 
however, the employers have refused to become party. 
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Seasonal Unemployment. 

Benefit is often not payable in respect of seasonable unemploy- 
ment. Instead of being a risk it is at times practically a certainty, 
and for this reason it is not always covered by insurance. Conse 
quently, the rules of certain trade unions preclude the payment of 
unemployment benefit during the off season. 

In Belgium, the Bill on compulsory insurance limits the payment 
of benefit to seasonal unemployed workers by the primary funds to 
thirty-six days a year, with an extension of eighteen days! a year at 
the expense of the reserve fund. 

In Denmark, in the case of benefit societies comprising members 
belonging mostly to the class of seasonal workers, the Ministry of 
the Interior can prescribe, after consultation with the Commission 
on Unemployment, that unemployment benefit shall not be granted 
to such workers during certain times of the year, or only when the 
period of unemployment exceeds fifteen days. 

In Italy, the Law excludes the seasonal unemployed worker from 
unemployment benefits, unless he has paid special supplementary 
contributions. The industries liable to seasonal unemployment 
te which the Law applies are enumerated in a Decree published in 
the Official Gazette of 12th August, 1922. They include agricul- 
ture, tree-felling, building, silk spinning and the tobacco industry. 
The period of seasonal unemployment is fixed for each industry 
in each province by the Provisional Employment Council. 

In Luxemburg, seasonal workers are excluded from unemploy- 
ment benefit during the usual off-season. 

In Switzerland, no relief is given to seasonal workers, except in 
the case of a worker who having ordinarily followed some other 
employment during the off-season, is unable to find it. Even then 
relief is not paid until one month after the expiry of the seasonal 
employment. 

In Czechoslovakia, under the Law respecting the repayment to 
benefit societies of grants made to their members on behalf of the 
State, no State payment is allowed in respect of seasonal unem- 
ployment. Special provision may, however, be made for particular 
groups of seasonal workers by way of statutory Orders prescribing 
the conditions, the rate of State grant and the period for which 
it may be paid. 

Qualifying Period. 

In all unemployment insurance schemes, persons are required 
to contribute for a certain period before they can quality for benefit. 

Thus, under the proposed German scheme of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance, a worker must have been employed and have 
contributed for at least twenty-six weeks during the two years 
preceding the period of unemployment. 
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In Austria, the period is twenty weeks during the twelve months 
preceding the date of claim. 

In Belgium, for a period of six months in 1921, the Government 
guaranteed to benefit societies in respect of new members payment 
of benefit out of the Crisis Fund during the qualifying period. 
This period is fixed at one year in the proposed compulsory scheme. 

In Denmark, an unemployed person cannot get benefit until 
he has been a member of a benefit society for twelve months and 
has paid contributions for that period. The Minister of the Interior 
can, however, authorise a reduction, subject to a minimum of a 
month, in the case of those members who have just finished their 
apprenticeship. 

In Finland and France, the rules of societies receiving State assis- 
tance must lay down at least six months as the qualifying period. 

In Great Britain, under the Act of 1920, not less than twelve 
weekly contributions must first be paid in respect of insured 
employment. This rule was, however, temporarily relaxed in 
view of the severe uneployment prevailing at the time (November, 
1920) when compulsory unemployment insurance was extended 
from four to twelve million workers. 

Under a temporary provision the. minimum number of contri- 
butions was reduced to four. Even so, this provision failed to 
meet the position, and by the Amending Act of December, 1920, 
this limitation was removed in the case of those who would have 
satisfied the condition but for their unemployment. Thus in effect 
the qualifying period was temporarily suppressed. 

In Italy, under the compulsory scheme, at least twenty-four 
fortnightly contributions must be paid. 

In Norway, the qualifying period laid down by the benefit 
societies is six months. 

Waiting Period. 

The waiting period is the time at the beginning of a period of 
unemployment, during which no benefit is payable. Its object 
is to exclude payment of benefit for brief period of unemployment. 
The effect of the waiting period may be only to delay payment 
until after that period has been served, or to exclude payment 
altogether in respect of such period. 

In the German Bill, seven days constitute the waiting period. 
Under the scheme now in operation, relief does not commence 
until a week after the claim is made. 

In Austria also, seven days constitute the waiting period in 
respect of which no benefit is paid. Where wages are paid on 
discharge in lieu of notice, the right to benefit is correspondingly 
delayed. 

In the Belgian Bill, the waiting period will be two continuous 
days, but where the unemployment is intermittent, it will be eight 
hours for a week or sixteen hours for a fortnight. 

Remedies for Unemployment. 3 
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In Denmark, the period consists of six days or, in exceptional 
cases, of fifteen days. In case of intermittent unemployment, the 
successive periods of unemployment are treated as continuous. 

In Finland, the waiting period, fixed by the rules of each benefit 
Society, cannot be less than six days or more than fifteen days. 

In Great Britain, the waiting period consists of six working days 
of continuous unemployment commencing from date of claim. No 
benefit is payable in respect of this period. It is, however, possible 
to link up certain intermittent periods of unemployment. Thus 
any two periods of unemployment may be treated as "continuous", 
if they are not less than two days each and are separated by not 
more than two days. Benefit may be paid in respect of any days 
continuous with this non-benefit period. After the waiting period 
is served and continuity under this rule is broken, a further waiting 
period is not required in respect of another such spell of six or 
more days of unemployment, provided that the interval between 
the spells does not exceed six weeks. 

In Italy, benefit is payable from the eighth day of unemployment. 
As regards non-manual employees who receive compensation on 
discharge, the seven waiting days will only begin to run on the 
expiry of the period in respect' of which compensation has been 
made. 

In Luxemburg, the period is three days in respect of which no 
benefit is payable. In case of partial unemployment, payments 
are subject to deduction in respect of two days or of sixteen hours 
a week. 

In Norway, undtr the rules of Benefit Societies receiving State 
assistance, the waiting period must not be less than three days. 
In case of intermittent unemployment, however, occurring within 
six weeks, a fresh waiting period is not required. 

In Sweden, State assistance is only given after a waiting period 
of six working days has been served from the date of claim. 

In Switzerland, there is no waiting period laid down in the 
scheme of unemployment relief, except that in the case of seasonal 
workers there is a waiting period of one month. 

In Czechoslovakia, a waiting period of at least eight days must 
be laid down in the rules of the Benefit Societies whose members 
receive State assistance. 



Duration of Benefit Period. 

In all systems of unemployment insurance, some limitation is 
placed on the number of days for which benefit may be allowed 
during a certain period. 

In normal times, this provision serves, at the end of a certain 
period, to distinguish those who are genuinely seeking woik but 
unable to find it from those who are unemployable on account of 
physical or moral incapacity, and to divert the latter from unem- 
ployment insurance to more appropriate institutions. The present 
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unemployment crisis is so prolonged and intense that even the most 
capable workers are unemployed beyond the statutory period. 
Hence in many countries, special measures to prolong the benefit 
period have been adopted, either temporarily or through the regular 
medium of reserve funds formed to provide assistance during 
prolonged unemployment. 

In Germany, under the relief scheme now in force, relief is payable 
for twenty-six weeks. Further benefit cannot be paid until after 
an interval of twenty-six weeks which may be reduced to thirteen 
weeks in certain classes of workers. In view, however, of the 
improved condition of the labour market, the Ministry of Labour, 
in a Circular of 18th May, 1922, recommended the Authorities of 
the Confederated States to reduce the benefit period to thirteen 
weeks. Moreovei, in July, 1922, the Ministry requested institutions 
undertaking the distribution of relief to specially review the case 
of any person who remained unemployed or worked but very little 
during the interval between the first benefit period and the date of 
renewal of the claim, and to consider whether he was capable of 
work and genuinely seeking employment, and to refuse payment 
where this condition was not satisfied. Under the Bill on compulsory 
insurance, the right to benefit is limited to twenty-six weeks 
during a period of two years. 

In Austria, the insurance scheme does not allow more than 
twelve weeks' benefit during twelve consecutive months. 

In Belgium, payments out of the National Crisis Fund are made 
without limiting the benefit period to members of a society whose 
unemployment fund has becom® exhausted, and also to those who 
have exhausted their right to further benefit under the rules of 
their society. This arrangement is a temporary one. For the 
future, the Bill on compulsory insurance provides that in any one 
year benefits up to a maximum of sixty days may be paid out of 
the primary funds and for a further thirty days out of the National 
Crisis Fund. 

In Denmark, the maximum number of days during which benefit 
can be paid during twelve consecutive months will be laid down in 
the rules of each society. It cannot be less than seventy days. If 
the maximum benefit has been drawn for three or four consecutive 
years, the claimant is disqualified for receiving further benefit 
for twelve, months during which, in order to qualify for further 
benefit, he must continue membership of his society, pay his 
contributions and prove employment for at least twenty-six weeks. 

In Finland, unemployment benefit can be paid up to a maximum 
of ninety days in the course of twelve consecutive months. Moreover, 
every benefit society which has paid to any of its members during 
thirty-six consecutive months, the maximum benefit provided under 
the rules, may only pay him further benefit after the expiry of 
another year. 

In France, the State subsidies to benefit societies can only be 
paid in respect of sixty days of unemployment during a period 
of twelve months. 
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In Great Britain, under the permanent provisions of the Act of 
1920, as amended, no persons can receive more than one day's 
benefit for each contribution credited to him with a maximum 
of twenty-six weeks' benefit in any insurance year. The great 
prevalence of unemployment which, as was shown above, neces- 
sitated an amendment of the provisions of the Act dealing with 
qualifying period, also led to an alteration of the regulations 
laying down the period for which benefit was to be paid. It was 
first decided that 8 weeks' benefit should be allowed to unemployed 
persons who had only been able to pay four contributions. Subse- 
quently in December 1920, it was decided to allow similar benefits 
to persons who had not' contributed at all. As by March 1921, 
most of the unemployed had exhausted their 8 weeks' benefit, 
the period from that date until July 1922 was divided into two 
approximately equal parts of about eight months each, and unem- 
ployed persons were allowed to receive a maximum of 16 weeks' 
benefit in each period. The only condition which had to be ful- 
filled was that the unemployed persons in question should have 
been employed in an industry coming under the insurance system 
for at least 20 weeks since the beginning of 1920. A new Act was 
passed in 1922 regulating the payment of benefits until July 1923 
in the following way : benefit was to be' paid for a maximum of 
37 weeks, of which 22 were to be reserved for the winter months, 
and the remaining 15 to fall between April and the end of October 
1922 and three periods of five weeks separated by three intervals 
of 5 weeks during which no benefit was paid. Some time afterwards 
the system was made less severe, as the intervals during which 
no benefits were paid were reduced to one week. It should be 
noted that during such intervals unemployed persons may receive 
relief from the Board of Guardians under the Poor Law. 

In Italy, a person in respect of whom at least twenty-four fort- 
nightly contributions have been paid during the two years preceding 
the first day of unemployment, may draw benefit up to a maximum 
of ninety days; if the number of such contributions is thirty-six 
the benefit period is increased to one hundred and twenty days. 

In Luxemburg, unemployment pay is limited to twenty-six 
weeks in a year. 

In Norway, the State subsidy to the benefit societies is calculated 
on benefits up to a maximum of ninety days a year. 

In Switzerland, relief is granted up to sixty days a year. On cause 
shewn, the period is extended to one hundred and twenty days 
in the case of Swiss subjects. 

In Czechoslovakia, the payments granted by the State to unem- 
ployed members of a benefit society cannot be continuously given 
for more than three months. If the unemployment is spread over 
several periods, the State payment is limited to four months 
a year. 
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Exclusion of certain Trades or Industries. 

Voluntary insurance is generally open to all trades and industries. 
It would be interesting to discover what the position actually is 
in different countries in this respect and in which industries or 
trades the workers have hitherto thought it unnecessary to insure 
voluntarily against unemployment. Such an enquiry could not 
be undertaken before the present Report was written. 

In countries where compulsory insurance is in force or proposed, 
compulsion is never quite general and certain groups are exempt. 

The German bill, for instance, excludes agricultural workers from 
compulsory insurance, also part-time workers, part-time independ- 
ent artisans, domestic workers and hawkers. 

In Belgium, the compulsory insurance bill applies neither to 
agricultural nor domestic workers. If, however, workers in these 
trades form voluntary unemployment funds they are entitled 
to the subsidies provided under the act. 

In Great Britain, the following trades are free from compulsory 
unemployment insurance: agricultural workers, domestic workers, 
teachers, municipal employees. 

In Italy, agricultural workers are subject to compulsory insurance, 
but home workers, domestic workers and persons regularly employed 
by the State, the provinces or the communes are exempt. 

-In Poland, a compulsory insurance bill covers commercial workers, 
industrial workers, transport workers, artisans, and employees 
in undertakings employing over five workers. The chief exclusions 
are agricultural and domestic workers. 

Age. Limits. 

In general, the lower age limit entitling the worker to particip- 
ation in unemployment insurance or relief appears on principle 
to coincide with the age of admission. The effect of the upper age 
limit is to refer unemployed workers, whose lack of work may rather 
be ascribed to incapacity to work than to lack of employment, from 
unemployment insurance or relief institutions to similar old age 
institutions. As an example, the sage limit in/ the following 
countries may be given: 

Belgium (compulsory insurance bill) . . 16 to 65 years. 

Denmark 18 to 60 years \ 

Finland 15 to 60 years. 

Great Britain over 16 years 2 . 

Italy 15 to 65 j^ears. 

Sweden (relief scheme) over 15 years. 

Switzerland (relief scheme) -. over 16 years. 

1 The maximum only applies in the case of transference from one fund to 
another. 

2 There is no maximum age limit, but unemployment benefit cannot be paid 
to persons in receipt of old age pensions. 
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Conditions as to residence. 

The granting of unemployment relief is often subjected to certain 
conditions as to residence. The following provisions, among > 
others, may be cited: 

In the German bill, it is provided that all unemployed workers 
who leave their place of residence without the approval of the 
official employment exchange lose their right to relief. 

In Belgium, workers who have emigrated temporarily and 
returned are excluded from relief out of the Emergency Fund 
for the period of a month. The reason for this measure is that it 
is not possible to check the resources of such unemployed workers 
at the time of their return. 

In Luxemburg, an unemployed worker is only entitled to relief 
after having worked in the Grand Duchy for at least 200 days 
during the course of the preceding twelve months. 

In Sweden, relief is only granted to unemployed workers who are 
resident in the commune where they are out of work. It may also 
be allowed to those who are permanently resident there, if in all 
likelihood they have more opportunity of earning their living there 
than in their commune of origin. Unemployed workers may be 
sent back to their commune of origin, the cost of the journey being 
borne equally by the State and the commune of residence. 

In Switzerland, with a view to obviating a flow' of unemployed 
workers from other districts into a locality, the cantonal govern- 
ments, subject to the approval of the Federal Government, may 
require a certain period of residence as a condition for obtaining 
relief. 

Conditions as to Earnings and Destitution. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance is generally limited to 
workers whose wages fall below a certain figure. 

For instance, in Belgium, it is only proposed to make insurance 
compulsory for workers who earn less than 12,000 francs per annum, 
and to make it voluntary for other workers. 

In Denmark, only wage-earners, who are "without resources" 
and whose wages constitute their chief means of subsistence, can 
be affiliated to unemployed funds recognised by the State. For 
instance, a single wage-earner with over 5,000 kroner or a married 
worker with over 10,000 kroner cannot be considered as without 
resources. 

In Great Britain, compulsory insurance applies to all manual 
workers, whatever their wages. For non-manual workers it 
ceases with a salary of £250 per annum. 

In Italy, there is a similar distinction between the workers subject 
to insurance whatever their wages and salaried employees for 
whom insurance is only compulsory if they earn less than 800 lire 
a month. 
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In certain countries the right to unemployment relief is subject 
to the indigence of the worker. Such conditions can evidently 
only apply where the insurance systems or the cost of relief is 
met less by regular contributions from the insured than out of 
public funds. 

Thus, in Belgium, the use of the Emergency Fund is only applied 
to unemployed workers who are in a "state of need", and a Minister- 
ial Decree of 6 March, 1922 defines the groups of unemployed who 
cannot be considered as in such a state. These include workers 
belonging to a household where one or more of the members are 
at work, carry oh a business, cultivate land of a certain area, or 
breed a certain number of cattle, unemployed workers in possession 
of other property than that necessary for the accommodation of 
their household, etc. 

Similarly, in Luxemburg, by the Act of 6 August 1921, an unem- 
ployed worker must be in a duly certified state of destitution 
before being entitled to unemployment relief. 

In the Decree of the Swiss Federal Council of 29 October, 1919 
on unemployment relief, it is similarly specified that relief is 
reserved for those involuntarily unemployed, who have suffered 
"a loss of earnings as the result of which they would become 
destitute." 

In Sweden the principle of indigence is embodied in the regulation 
of unemployment relief and takes the form of excluding workers 
from relief who, during the six preceding months, have obtained 
poor relief. This provision corresponds to the very definite 
distinction drawn in most countries between unemployment relief 
and poor relief. 

The same idea is found, for instance, in the Czechoslovak Act 
of 19 July, 1921, which states that the fact of receiving unemploy- 
ment relief and~ State allowances shall not entail the legal conse- 
quences that follow on the fact of receiving poor relief. 



Conditions as to nationality. 

Unemployment relief granted to national workers is not always 
applicable to aliens. On this point the Unemployment Convention 
at present ratified by the Governments of Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Finland, Great Britain, Greece, India, Italy, Norway, Roumania 
and Sweden, lays down the following rule: . ( , 1 1 / , 

"Article 3. The Members of the International Laboutf 'Organi- 
sation which ratify this Convention, and which have established* / 
systems of insurance against unemployment shall, upon terms 
being agreed between the Members concerned, make arrangements, , , 
whereby workers belonging to one Member and working jr^ the 
territory of another, shall be admitted to the same rates, of benefit 1 ' 
of such insurance as those which obtain for the workers belonging 
to the latter." No bilateral agreement, as provided by this Article, 
has yet been formally established between Members of the Inter- 

'11. 
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national Labour Organisation signatories of the Convention. The 
present situation in the different countries is as follows: 

In Germany unemployment benefit is allowed to alien workers 
on condition that reciprocal treatment is allowed abroad to German 
workers. A system of reciprocity is in force with Italy and 
Switzerland. 

In Austria the compulsory insurance act applies to aliens as 
well as to nationals. 

In Belgium the trade union insurance funds are available for 
aliens as for nationals. The use of the national emergency fund only 
applies to aliens if Belgian unemployed enjoy reciprocal treatment 
in their country of origin. The Belgian authorities consider that 
this condition is fulfilled by Austria, Denmark, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands and Poland. 

In Denmark the Act of 22 December, 1921 provides that the 
unemployment funds may conclude reciprocal agreements with 
other funds, national or foreign, subject to approval by the Director 
of Labour. A certain number of agreements have, in fact, been 
concluded with unemployment funds in the other Scandinavian 
countries and in Germany. The Act further provides that, in the 
event of an agreement concluded by the Danish Government with 
other governments in conformity with the Washington Convention, 
the Minister of the Interior may require the unemployment funds 
subsidised by the State to pay unemployment benefit to aliens 
as to nationals. 

In Finland no distinction is made in the treatment of alien and 
national unemployed. 

In France the unemployment funds subsidised by the Govern- 
ment are available for aliens as for nationals. As regards municipal 
or departmental unemployment funds, a Circular of 6 June, 1921 
issued by the Minister of Labour lays down that Italian unemployed 
are entitled to benefit on the same grounds and conditions as 
French unemployed, on condition, however, that the Italian 
worker can produce military papers proving that he has met his 
military obligation^ in Italy or in France, particularly during the 
war, together with an identity card issued to alien workers under 
the French Act of 8 August, 1893 concerning residence of aliens in 
France and the protection of national labour. These instructions 
have been issued under Article 11 of the Franco-Italian Labour 
Treaty of 30 September, 1919, which lays down that "subsidies to 
mutual unemployment insurance funds, relief for public unemploy- 
ment funds and public relief institutions for labour, shall apply 
in each of the contracting States to nationals of the other State". 
In July 1922 a draft resolution was introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies urgirjg the French Government to negotiate with the 
Swiss Government a reciprocal convention on the subject of 
unemployment' relief. 

1 In Greatt Britain the compulsory insurance act applies to alien 
w^rkejrs employed in Great Britain on the same terms as to natio- 
nals. Extraordinary measures have, however, been taken during 
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the present unemployment crisis, resulting in the payment of 
uncovenanted benefits which are derived, not from the regular 
payment of contributions, but from special credits, and these do 
not apply to aliens. From this point of view, however, British- 
born wives or widows of aliens and aliens who have served in the 
British Army are classed as nationals. 

In Italy the legislative decree on compulsory unemployment 
insurance applies to alien as to national workers. Moreover the 
temporary provisions, by which unemployment benefit cannot 
be paid to certain groups of workers who have, for valid reasons, 
been unable to pay the minimum of twenty-four fortnightly 
contributions required under the legislative decree, allow relief 
to alien unemployed who have been in Italy for less than a year 
and are nationals of a country with which Italy has concluded a 
reciprocal treaty. These countries are Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Luxemburg and Sweden. 

In the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg alien workers are in every 
respect in the same position as nationals. 

In Norway aliens may share in the unemployment funds subsi- 
dised by the State, but the latter, which repays to the fund a pro- 
portion of the benefits paid to nationals, only undertakes a similar 
measure for aliens if they have been resident in the country for 
at least two years. Exemptions from this latter rule are allowed 
under an Act of 30 June, 1921, passed and promulgated in view 
of Article 3 of the Washington Unemployment Convention. The 
exemptions apply when a reciprocal agreement, approved by the 
Government, has been concluded between a Norwegian unemploy- 
ment fund and a foreign unemployment fund, and when the 
Government itself has concluded such an agreement with another 
country. 

In Sweden, State relief for the unemployed is reserved to Swedish 
nationals resident in the country. The Unemployment Commission 
has, however, recommended that the Government propose a modi- 
fication of existing legislation in order to allow of the conclusion 
of reciprocal agreements with certain countries such as, for in- 
stance, Denmark, Norway and Switzerland. 

In Switzerland aliens are entitled to unemployment relief on 
two conditions, unless special conventions have been entered into 
with the States of which they are nationals. The first is that they 
prove that they have been at work in Switzerland, or have been 
studying at a school, for at least one year during the five years 
proceding 1 August, 1914. The second, that in their country of 
origin approximately the same degree of relief is available for Swiss 
nationals. Aliens are, however, entitled to relief payable by the 
heads of undertakings on the same terms as Swiss. . A formal agree- 
ment was entered into in this matter between Switzerland and 
Italy in. March 1921, according to which the Italian unemployed 
in Switzerland receive in francs the nominal value of the relief 
granted in lire to the Swiss unemployed in Italy. Reciprocity also 
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exists in fact with Germany, Luxemburg, Liechtenstein and the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Czechoslovak law provides that aliens may receive supple- 
mentary benefit granted by. the State to unemployed workers 
affiliated to an unemployment fund, on condition that their countries 
of origin grant reciprocal treatment to Czechoslovaks. 



4. Check of Involuntary Unemployment. 

Right of Appeal of the Unemployed. 

Official check of involuntary unemployment relates generally 
to two points : the cause of unemployment and its continuity. 
Rules have been laid down for this purpose in several countries. 
In order to secure equity in their application, the unemployed are 
generally allowed a right to appeal if they think themselves the 
victims of unjustified decisions. The following examples may be 
cited. 

Check as to the Origin of Unemployment. 

In Germany and Austria the unemployed worker, in order to 
be entitled to unemployment relief, must present a certificate 
from his last employer indicating, among other things, the amount 
of his wages and the cause of unemployment. 

In Austria, if the worker has been dismissed for misconduct, 
or if he has voluntarily left his work, he may, none the less, be 
entitled to unemployment relief, but only after the expiry of a 
period of four weeks. 

In Great Britain unemployment due to dismissal for misconduct 
or voluntary departure does not entitle to benefit. In the event 
of disagreement as to the cause of dismissal between the unemployed 
worker and the employer/the question is settled in the first instance 
by insurance officers and ultimately by higher authorities. This 
matter is dealt with later in the section concerning .the right of 
appeal of the unemployed. 

The Italian Act excludes formally from unemployment relief 
only cases of unemployment arising out of a dispute between the 
employers and workers. It entrusts the provincial councils for 
employment exchanges and unemployment, which bodies are in 
charge of the administration of the Act, with determining the condi- 
tions giving right to the payment of relief. 

In Switzerland every application for unemployment relief is 
followed up by the Cantonal Relief Office, which enquires of the 
last employer as to the reasons for dismissing the worker. If the 
employer fails to reply within the period desired, the application 
is accepted, as well-founded and relief is paid. 

Under insurance schemes based on trade union unemployment 
funds or other funds subsidised by the authorities, the employer is 
not generally required to give his opinion on the cause of unemploy- 
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ment, since this matter is supervised by the representative of the 
trade union and other members of the unemployment fund employed 
in the undertaking in question. Such mutual control is generally 
very strict. 

Check of the Continuity of Unemployment. ■ 

In order to ascertain that unemployment for which relief is 
granted is continued, the unemployed are required to present 
themselves before the authorities, sometimes several times during 
the course of a single day. This procedure, which is sufficient to 
prove the fact of unemployment, would not suffice to verify the 
involuntary character of unemployment if the presence of the 
unemployed at the office of control did not at the same time give 
an opportunity of putting them in a position of accepting suitable 
vacancies. Consequently, the offices of control are always the 
official employment exchanges. 

If the insurance or relief institution is official, the check of un- 
employment always takes place in an official employment exchange. 
This is, for instance, done in Germany, Austria, Great Britain, 
Italy and Switzerland. When insurance is organised by a workers' 
union the check sometimes retains a purely trade union character. 
It is, however, often carried out with strictness; for on the one hand 
the trade union always, in fact if not in name, acts as an excellent 
employment exchange, and on the other hand in mutual insurance 
each member of the union is directly interested in preventing all 
attempts at deception. Nevertheless, it is becoming more and more 
the practice, when trade union unemployment funds are subsidised 
and consequently subject to control by the authorities, for the 
latter to demand that members of unions in receipt of unemploy- 
ment relief shall regularly present themselves at the official employ- 
ment exchanges or at least be registered there. 

In Denmark, for instance, the officials in charge of unemployment 
funds are required to notify the local exchange of the name, address, 
last employment, wages, etc., of their unemployed members 
unless an agreement has been reached between the unemployment 
fund and the employment exchange by which the unemployed are 
required to present themselves personally at the employment 
exchange before being entitled to unemployment relief. In the 
distribution of vacancies between several equally qualified appli- 
- cants, the employment exchange is required to give preference to 
members of a recognised unemployment fund. 

In Finland, State subsidies' to unemployment funds are only 
granted with respect to unemployed workers for whom the funds 
can prove that, they were unable to obtain suitable work through 
the medium of the official employment exchanges. 

In Norway, as in Denmark, the unemployed must present 
themselves at regular intervals at the official employment exchange 
unless it is laid down that the unemployment fund shall notify 
the employment exchange in writing of the names of its unemployed 
members. 
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In the Netherlands, registration in an official employment 
exchange is compulsory for all unemployed workers in receipt of 
relief from subsidised unemployment funds. 

In certain countries, such as Italy and Poland, control is still 
further facilitated by the obligation on employers to inform the 
official employment exchanges regularly of the names of the workers 
they engage. 

The work of checking continuity of unemployment and its 
involuntary character raises the question as to when the refusal 
of an unemployed worker to accept employment offered by an 
official employment exchange may be considered legitimate. 

In Great Britain, for instance, an unemployed worker in receipt 
of relief is entitled to refuse 

{a) all vacancies arising out of strikes or lockouts, 
(b) all offers of work involving less favourable conditions 
and lower wages than those he enjoyed before the period of 
unemployment, or those generally applicable to workers of 
the same class in the district in question. 

Similar rules are generally laid down in other countries. Some- 
times they are limited to the stipulation that unemployment 
relief shall be withdrawn from all unemployed workers who refuse 
work without valid reason. The validity of the refusal is then 
settled for each case by special commissions, most often joint in 
character. If the question is one of employment in another district 
than that in which the unerrployed worker is resident, the position 
of his family is generally taken into account. 

In Austria if the refusal is considered unjustifiable, the unemploy- 
ed worker loses right to relief for eight weeks. 

The German bill provides for a suspension of four weeks in similar 
cases. 

The Right to Appeal. 

If an unemployed worker considers himself unjustly deprived 
of relief, he is generally entitled to appeal. 

In Austria the appeal may be brought before three successive 
authorities — the Arbitration Commission, the District Industrial 
Committee and the Minister of Social Administration. Appeal 
to a superior court is allowed not only to the unemployed worker, 
but also to the authorities if the latter hold that they should not 
accept the decisions of the lower instances. 

In Great Britain disputes as to the granting of unemployment 
benefit are first dealt with by insurance officeis, who must reach 
a decision within a fortnight. The unemployed worker concerned 
may make an appeal against their decision within 21 days before 
a joint arbitration commission. Finally, in the last instance, 
disputes are settled by an umpire. 

In- Italy the value of the arguments brought forward by an 
unemployed worker in receipt of relief who refuses employment 
are examined by the provincial councils for employment exchanges 
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and unemployment, which, are joint organisations, subject to 
appeal to the joint committee of the national office for employment 
exchanges and unemployment. 

In Switzerland disputes as to refusal of relief to the unemployed 
must be brought within a week before the cantonal conciliation 
office, on which employers, workers and the authorities are repres- 
ented. A Federal Appeal Commission settles questions of un- 
employment relief in the last instance. 



5. Rates of Unemployment Relief. 

Relief in Kind. 

Unemployment relief is nearly always paid in cash. If it is 
paid in kind it generally takes the form of a supplement to money 
relief, as, for instance, the distribution of clothing or fuel in winter. 
A particularly useful method of relief in kind has been used in 
Germany, which takes the form of purghasing the tools needed by 
the unemployed worker for resumption of work, in cases where a 
certain proportion of the equipment must be provided by the 
worker. This principle has been adopted in the German bill on 
compulsory unemployment insurance, according to which the 
official employment exchanges may advance the money needed 
for the purchase of tools up to an amount equal to twelve times the 
daily relief paid to the unemployed worker, and decline repayment 
of the sums in question if the worker is in a state of need. 

Family Allowances. 

The high cost of living and the severity of unemployment 
resulting from the war have led most organisations for unemploy- 
ment relief to add family allowances to the mam relief. This 
was done in Germany in the system of relief at present in force 
and in the compulsory insurance bill. The same applies to Austria 
and Belgium. 

In Denmark the Act fixing the maximum rate of relief allows a 
higher figure for unemployed workers with dependent families. 

In Finland the State subsidy to unemployment funds is higher 
in the case of relief paid to unemployed workers with dependent 
families. 

In Great Britain the Unemployed Workers' Dependents Act 
passed in 1921 established a special fund for granting allowances 
to the families of the unemployed. By the 1922 Insurance Act 
contributions for this fund were added to the ordinary contributions, 
and supplementary family allowances to the unemployed now form 
part of the normal insurance system. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the insurance system makes no 
allowance for family expenditure. 

In Switzerland considerable supplementary allowances are granted 
to the unemployed with dependants. 
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The absolute Rate of Relief. 

In countries where the value of money has been subject to rapid 
and considerable fluctuation, the rate of unemployment relief has 
varied and continues to do so approximately to the same extent. 
For such countries, therefore, the figures given below should only 
be considered in relation to the value of money at the time when 
they were fixed. 

Germany (Prussia). 

With the approval of the Fedeial Government, the following 
maximum rates were applied in Prussia on 13 February, 1922 : ' 





Official Type of Locality 


1. Men. 


A 


B 


C 


D&E 


(a) over 21 years of age, with 
their own household 


18.80 


17.00 


15.00 


12.50 


(b) over 21 years of age, living 
in the household of a third 










party 


15.00 


13-50 


12.00 


10.00 


(c) under 21 years of age 


8.00 


7-25 


6.25 


5-25 


2. Women. 










(a) over 21 years of age, with 
their own household 


15.00 


I3-50 


12.00 


10. 00 


(6) over 21 years of age, living 
in the household of a third 










party 


ro.oo 


9.00 


8.00 


7.00 


(c) under 2 1 years of age 


8.00 


7-25 


6.25 


5-25 


3. Supplementary Family Allo- 










wances. 










(a) for the husband or wife of 










the unemployed 


8-75 


7-75 


6-75 


5-5° 


(6) for children or other rela- 










tions entitled to support 
(per head) 


7-5o 


6-75 


6.25 


5-5° 



Austria. 

The Act of 11 March, 1921 laid down the following rates based 
on wages: 



Wages Group. 
Kronen per Day. 


Unemployment 
Single Workers. 
Kronen. 


Relief per Day. 

Heads of Households. 
Kronen. 


50 to 60 
60 to 80 
80 to 100 
over 100 


25 
32 
42 
54 


41 
53 
68 
90 
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Belgium. 

A Royal Decree of 8 June, 1922 fixed the following rates of relief 
paid out of the national emergency fund: 

(a) four francs for the heads of households, single, divorced, or 

widowed men without children; and three francs for 
single men under eighteen years of age; 

(b) one franc for the wife not at work; 

(c) one franc for each child not able to work. 

In no case may the total allowance exceed ten francs a day. 

Chili. 

According to the draft Labour and Social Welfare Code (Chapter 
VI, Unemployment Insurance, Art. 492), the rate of relief will be 
two pesos a day. 

Denmark. 

Under the Act of 22 December, 192 1 unemployment relief may 
not exceed four kroner per day (for unemployed workers with 
dependent families), or 3.5 kroner per day (for single workers). It 
cannot be less than one krone a day. 

United States (State of Wisconsin) . 

The Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Bill of February, 
1922 lays down a rate of relief of $ 1.50 a day for men or women 
workers of over eighteen years of age, and 75 cents for those from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age. 

Finland. 

According to the Act of 8 May, 1920 the rate of unemployment 
relief must be at least one mark and not more than, ten marks, 
including supplementary allowances for unemployed workers with 
one or more children of under fifteen years of age or unable to work. 

France. 

A Decree of 21 March, 1919 fixes the rate of relief on which the 
State subsidy tq unemployment funds is based at 3.50 francs 
per day. 

Great Britain. 

The Act of 1 July, 1921 fixes the weekly rate of benefit at fifteen 
shillings for men and twelve shillings for women. The supple- 
mentary family allowance (Act of 8 November, 1921) amounts 
to five shillings a week for wife and one shilling a week for each 
child. These rates were maintained in the Act of 1922. 
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Italy. 

The Legislative Decree of 19 October, 1919 on compulsory insur- 
ance laid down the rates of unemployment benefit as follows: 

A weekly contribution of lire 0.35, 0.70 and 1.05 gives the right 
to benefit of lire 1.25, 2.50 and 5.75 respectively per day. 

Luxemburg. 

According to the Grand Ducal Decree of 6 August, 1921, unem- 
ployment relief is fixed at the following rates: 

(1) For necessitous unemployed workers of over eighteen years 
of age, whether single, married, or widowed, half the daily wage, 
without however exceeding five francs per working day. 

(2) Unemployed workers, whether men or women, who are 
heads of households, are entitled to supplementary family allow- 
ances, viz.: 

(a) one franc per working day for wife or husband without 
work ; 

(b) one franc per working day for each child under sixteen 
years of age and for each other dependent person without 
work. 

The total amount of the relief, including family allowances, may 
not exceed eight francs per working day. 

(3) For the necessitous unemployed of under eighteen years of 
age, half the daily wage, without however exceeding 2.50 francs 
per working day. 

The Netherlands. 

The relief per day may not exceed the rates shown in the table 
below (Ministerial Circular of 5 December, 1921). 



Type of Commune: 



Florins 



2 
Florins 



3 
Florins 



Married workers or heads of households 
Single worker not living with their parents 
Single workers living with their parents 




Sweden. 

According to the Royal Proclamation of 22 October, 1920, the 
total amount paid in unemployment relief by the State and the 
commune must not exceed 1.50 kronor per day for man and wife 
together, one krona per day for a single person of over eighteen 
years of age, 0.60 kronor per day for a single person between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age, 0.30 kronor per day for each 
legitimate or illegitimate child. 
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Switzerland. 

A Decree of the Federal Council of 3 March, 1922 has fixed the 
following maximum rates of unemployment relief: 



Communes where 


Unemployed 
workers 
without 

dependents 


Unemployed workers legally required 
to support 


living is 


12345 6ormore 

persons. 


1. High 1 

2. Average 

3. Relatively Low 


Fr. 

4.00 

3-5° 
3.00 


Fr. 
6.00 
5.00 
4-5° 


Fr. 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


Fr. 

7-5° 
6.50 
5-50 


Fr. 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 


Fr. 
8.50 
7-50 
6.50 


Fr. 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 



The Czechoslovak Republic. 

The Act of 12 August, 1921 fixes the rate of unemployment 
relief at 8 Czechoslovak kronen in communes with a population 
of under 7,000, and at 10 kronen in other towns. Supplementary 
family allowances consist of 2 kronen per day for the wife of the 
unemployed worker and 1 krone per day for each child under 
14 years of age. The total relief may not exceed 16 or 18 kronen 
per day according to the size of the commune. 



The Rate of Relief compared with . Wages and the Cost of Living. 

The rate of unemployment relief lies between two limits, the 
lower of which is fixed by the cost of living, the upper by the rate 
of wages. If it is to fulfil its purpose, unemployment relief must 
allow the worker to obtain the strict minimum needed for the 
support of his family. This is the consideration which has given 
rise to special family allowances, in certain countries added to the 
basic relief. 

In countries such as Germany or Austria, where the purchasing 
power of money has fallen rapidly, the rate of unemployment 
relief has been increased from time to time. The Belgian and Swiss 
Governments, on the other hand, have recently lowered the rate 
of relief on the ground that a reduction has taken place in the 
cost of living. 

It would be interesting to discover how far the rate of relief 
corresponds to the cost of living in the different countries and pro- 
tects the unemployed from distress and privation, but such an 
enquiry could not be conducted before, the present report was 
written. 

Certain workers' organisations have sometimes demanded that 
the rate of unemployment relief should be equivalent to the wages 
lost by the unemployed worker. It is, however, generally consi- 
dered that, in order to avoid abuse, it is essential to retain an 
incentive for work by fixing relief at rates definitely below those 
of wages. In certain countries unemployment regulations expressly 
limit the maximum relief to a certain proportion of wages. 

Remedies for Unemployment. , 4 
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In Germany the Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Bill 
provides that unemployment relief, including family allowances, 
may not exceed three-quarters of the last wages earned by the 
worker. 

In Belgium allowances out of the emergency fund may in no 
case exceed two-thirds of normal wages. The same provision 
applies in Denmark. 

In Spain the rates of relief used in calculating State subsidies to 
unemployment funds may not exceed 60 per cent, of wages. 

In Luxemburg unemployment relief may not exceed half the 
rate of wages, excluding family allowances. 

In Italy also the relief may not be more than half the rate of 
wages, and there are no family allowances. 

In Norway the relief may not exceed half the average wage in 
the trade of the unemployed. 

In the Netherlands, single unemployed workers living with their 
parents may not receive more than 30 per cent, of the average 
wage, those not living with their parents may not receive more 
than 50 per cent. 

In Sweden unemployment relief may not exceed two-thirds of 
the wages paid in the same district to workers of the same quali- 
fications engaged in the same work as the unemployed. 

In Switzerland, unemployment relief may not exceed 70 or 
60 per cent, of the normal earnings, according as the worker has 
dependants or not. If, in addition to the relief granted by the 
authorities, the unemployed worker is entitled to benefit from an 
unemployment insurance fund, the two sums combined must not 
exceed 80 per cent, of normal earnings. Fluctuations in wage 
rates during a long period of unemployment have caused the Swiss 
authorities to define "normal earnings" as the wages that the 
person concerned would have earned during the period he is 
entitled to relief if he had normal opportunities of work. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic unemployment relief, including 
the state allowance, may not exceed two-thirds of the wages earned, 
at the worker's last place of employment. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Distribution of Available Employment. 

It was shown in the last chapter how much importance should 
be attributed and is actually attributed in most countries to the 
payment of unemployment benefit to persons who are involuntarily 
unemployed. In spite of its value, however, this measure is 
merely a palliative. The first necessity is to reduce the number 
of involuntarily unemployed to a minimum, and the principal 
means by which this result may be achieved is to organise the dis- 
tribution of available employment in the best possible way, or 
in other words, to organise the placing of workers. 

The question of the placing of workers is the principal and central 
subject of this chapter. Some account will, however, first be given 
of certain measures concerning the regulation of the engagement 
and dismissal of workers which also affects the distribution of 
employment and in particular the systematic organisation of 
partial employment. The chapter concludes with some remarks 
on the question of the international distribution of labour. 



A.— REGULATION OF ENGAGEMENT AND DISMISSAL. 

i. — Regulation of engagement. 

In some countries measures regulating the engagement of workers 
were passed immediately after the Armistice, in order to deal with 
the temporary disturbance of the labour market which resulted 
from demobilisation and from the transition from war industry 
to peace industry and in particular to facilitate the necessary 
transfer of workers from one occupation to another 1 . 

In Belgium, France and Great Britain, and certain other countries 
legislation was passed even before the end of the war to compel 
employers under certain conditions to take back their former 
employees on the demobilisation of the latter. 



1 Cf. The measures concerning the compulsory use of public employment agen- 
cies will be mentioned later (page 70, etc.) 
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In Austria employers were actually compelled to increase their 
staff by a fixed percentage ; the decrees of 14 May 1919 and 20 August 
1919 compelled employers who employed not less than 15 manual 
or non-manual workers on 29 April 1919 to engage a number of 
unemployed persons equal to one-fifth of the staff already employed. 
Employers were also compelled to replace all manual or non-manual 
workers who had been dismissed between 26 April and 31 October 
1919. 

The above measure was only intended to meet the needs of the 
moment. In Italy, however, a conference of mayors and represent- 
atives of chambers of labour of the province of Novaro, which 
met on 19 October 1921 in order to consider means for dealing 
with the increasing amount of unemployment, demanded that 
legislation of a permanent character should be passed, compelling 
agricultural employers to engage the minimum number of workers 
required by the area under cultivation, the kind of crops grown 
and the quality of the soil, according to modern agricultural 
methods. Although no legislation has yet been passed, the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Conference is embodied in a collective 
agreement recently concluded for the produce of Novaro. This 
agreement lays down that workers are henceforth to be engaged 
exclusively through the official employment agencies, and that 
their number is to be proportionate to the area under cultivation. 

In Germany a measure has been proposed which also tends to 
regulate the engagement of workers, but in a different way. The 
Bill concerning unemployment insurance empowers the Ministry 
of Labour, in periods when the situation is critical, to forbid 
workers not belonging to the occupation or district in question 
to be engaged without special permission from the local employ- 
ment exchange. This step requires the consent of the Federal 
Council and of a committee of 28 members appointed by the 
Reichstag. 

There are also other measures for the regulation of the engage- 
ment of workers in various countries which are intended to protect 
particular categories of workers such as disabled ex-service men 
and men disabled in industry. It is not proposed to give a detailed 
account of the special legislation on this subject which exists in 
the various countries, but some examples may be given. 

In Austria the Act of 1 October 1920 makes it compulsory for 
industrial undertakings of all kinds, agricultural and forestry 
undertakings, state monopolies etc. to employ at least one disabled 
ex-service man for the first 20 manual, or non-manual - workers 
employed and one additional disabled man for each additional 
25 workers. 

Workers who have been injured in an industrial accident which 
occured in the undertaking, where they are employed and whose 
loss of earning capacity is over 45 per cent, are included in the 
number of disabled men entitled to compulsory employment 
unless the employer has provided them with sufficient land to 
support them. 
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In Germany the legislation which has been adopted goes farther 
and attempts to prevent disabled men of any category from remain- 
ing without employment. The Act of 6 April 1920 concerning 
the compulsory employment of disabled men, compels every 
employer who has a vacant post to give it to a suitably qualified 
disabled man in preference to other applicants. Disabled men are 
those persons who are in receipt of a military pension equal to 
50 per cent, or more of the maximum pension for disablement 
contracted on service and all persons in receipt of a disability pen- 
sion equal to not more than 50 per cent, of the maximum pension 
fixed by the federal system of industrial accident insurance. 

In Italy, the Act of 21 August 1921 compels employers who 
employ over 10 workers to engage one disabled ex-service man, 
for every 20 or fraction of 20 men employed in addition to the 
first 10. 

The question of the regulation of the engagement of workers 
assumes a peculiar aspect in South Africa where one of the prin- 
cipal causes of unemployment is recognised to be the dispropor- 
tion between the number of skilled white workers and the number 
of native unskilled labourers. It is therefore proposed to regulate 
the proportion of white and black workers. 

In order to complete the account of the measures aiming at 
organising the labour market by regulating the engagement of 
workers, reference must also be made to the numerous collective 
agreements which fix the proportion of apprentices to the number 
of adult workers in such a way as to provide that there shall be 
enough and yet not too many trained workers in the occupation 
in question. 



2. — Regulation of dismissal. 

During the last few years it has frequently happened that legis- 
lation concerning collective agreements, and the collective agree- 
ments themselves, have contained provisions concerning the dis- 
missal of workers which are intended in some degree to diminish 
the risks and the consequence of unemployment. These include 
provisions dealing with the period of notice, and with bonuses on 
dismissal. 

The obligation to give notice before terminating a labour contract, 
which is generally incumbent on the worker as well as the employer, 
considerably reduces the risk of unemployment in cases where a 
post suitable to the qualifications and justifiable expectations of 
the worker is available, but cannot immediately be discovered. 
If, on the other hand, notice is not given, the employer is obliged 
to pay compensation to the dismissed worker, and this enables 
him to subsist without distress through a short period of unemploy- 
ment if he does not at once find another suitable post. 

It is not proposed to give a detailed account of the existing 
legislation and collective agreements dealing with this matter in 
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the various countries. It will be sufficient to mention two recent 
measures, the Austrian administrative regulation of September 25th 
1919 and the Belgian Act of July 18th 1922 concerning labour con- 
tracts. These measures, which deal with commercial employees, 
lay down periods of notice which vary according to the length of 
time during which the worker has occupied his post. In the Belgian 
Act the employer must give one month's notice to employees 
whose monthly salaries do not exceed 250 francs, 3 months' notice 
in the case of employees whose salaries are more than 250 francs, 
and 6 months in the case of employees who have been in the service 
of the same employer for 10 years. If it is the employee who gives 
notice the periods are reduced by one-half. The Act also lays down 
that during the period of notice, the employee may, notwithstanding 
any agreement to the contrary, be absent from his post twice a 
week in order to look for a new post, provided that the total period 
occupied by the two absences is not more than one working day. 
During the period immediately following the Armistice, a still 
larger number of measures dealing with dismissal were adopted 
than those dealing with engagement which were enumerated above. 

In Germany the Order of 4 January 1919 forbade employers 
to dismiss the workers employed in their undertakings at the time 
of the Armistice. If this was impossible, and if working hours 
had been reduced to a reasonable extent, employers were asked to 
dismiss in the first place those workers who would be likely to 
find employment in other occupations (agriculture, forestry, do- 
mestic work and mines). The Order also contained a clause which 
aimed at dispersing the great masses of industrial workers concen- 
trated in particular districts during the war. It was laid down that 
workers might be sent back to their place of origin unless they 
could prove that they would be unable to find employment there. 
These measures were to be applied in consultation with the Works 
Committee of the undertaking. 

German legislation does not merely lay down that workers are 
not to be dismissed except in case of absolute necessity on the 
return of the demobilised soldiers, but empowers the competent 
authorities to delay or prohibit the dismissal of workers on account 
of the closing down or stoppage of work in the undertaking where 
they are employed. The Order of 8 November 1920 ' which applies 
to industrial and transport undertakings normally employing at 
least 20 workers, r ompels the owners or managers of such under- 
takings to give previous notice to the demobilisation authorities 
before ceasing to use the whole or part of the premises of the under- 
taking if such a measure is liable to throw a certain number of 
the workers out of employment. The Order applies to all under- 
takings or independent parts of undertakings in which the staff 
employed is less than 200 and in which the proposed measures 
would involve the dismissal of ten workers and to all undertakings 
employing over 200 workers provided that the stoppage of work, 

1 Extended until 31 October 1922. 
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closing down, or demolition of the premises would involve the 
dismissal of at least 5 per cent of the workers employed. The compe- 
tent authorities may extend the original compulsory period of 
notice by one month and may, if necessary, seize or confiscate 
the premises or stocks of the undertaking (for which compensation 
must be given) in order to prevent the workers from being thrown 
out of employment. 

In Austria a series of decrees, the most recent of which are dated 
16th October 1919, and 16 August 1920, compel employers to engage 
a new worker for every worker whom they dismiss. They are not, 
however, obliged to engage a new worker if the dismissed worker 
has been given notice proportionate to his length of service, and 
has received an adequate bonus on dismissal. The District Industrial 
Commissions set up in accordance with the Act concerning unem- 
ployment insurance are empowered to allow exceptions in the case 
of employers faced with serious difficulties and to authorise collec- 
tive agreements containing provisions which differ from those of 
the decrees. 

In Chili it is proposed to adopt similar legislation with a perma- 
nent character. A government Bill which was submitted on 7 
February 1921 contains the following provisions: 

"Art. 1. No person or corporate body which owns or works 
saltpetre or borax mines or other mining or industrial undertakings 
may close down their undertaking either totally or partially 
without having given at least a fortnight's notice to the Govern- 
or of the Department, and stated the number of workers who will 
be thrown out of employment. 

AH contraventions of the above provisions will be punished in 
the manner laid down in Article 2. 

Art. 2. If a stoppage of work takes place, the employer or manager 
is obliged to pay his manual and non-manual workers a dismissal 
bonus equal to 15 working days' wages or salary. 

If the employer has not given the notice required by Article 1 
he is liable to pay to the competent office for the receipt of taxes 
a fine equal to the total amount of the bonuses mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph without prejudice to the payment of such 
bonuses to the persons entitled to them. 

The. proceeds of fines proposed under the present article will 
be devoted to charitable and welfare work in the manner laid down 
by law." 

In France immediately after the Armistice, dismissal bonuses 
equal to 20 working days' wages were allowed on dismissal to all 
male and female workers employed in war industries, provided 
that they had worked in such undertakings for at least a month 
before the Armistice. 

In Greece the government took special measures for the compen- 
sation of dismissed workers in the cigarette industry, as a large 
amount of unemployment was produced in the tobacco industry 
at the end of 1918, partly owing to the Armistice and the conse- 
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quent demobilisation of reservists and partly by the sudden deve- 
lopment of the use of machinery. The decrees of 3 October 1920 
and 11 December 1920 laid down that the maximum dismissal 
bonus should be one year's wages, but that the recipient should 
not in future be allowed to find employment in the tobacco industry. 

In Italy a decree dated 5 December 1918 provided that not 
more than 25 per cent of the women and young persons employed 
in each undertaking might be dismissed in one week. This percen- 
tage might, however, be exceeded provided that not more than 
50 persons per week were dismissed. In the case of male workers 
the percentage to be dismissed required the approval of the Regional 
Committee on Industrial Mobilisation. 

The employer was required as far as possible to keep those 
workers whose period of service in the undertaking was the longest 
and those who had families to support. The decree further obliged 
employers to pay dismissal bonuses at the following rates : 

Women workers with families to support, 40 days' pay 
with a minimum of 140 lire. 

Women workers over 16 without families to support, 20 days' 
pay with a minimum of 70 lire. 

Girls and boys under 16, 7 days' pay with a minimum 
of 15 lire. 

Male workers over 16, 30 days' pay with a minimum of 
180 lire. 

The government undertook to repay half of the bonuses to the 
employer. 

Dismissed workers were entitled during the ten days following 
their dismissal to free railway transport in third class carriages 
to their usual place of domicile in Italy. 

In Japan the principle of dismissal bonuses appears to be adopted 
in certain undertakings. These include the Mitsubishi Shipbuilding 
Company where the bonus is equal to 10 days' wages after one 
year's service, 150 days after 10 years' service and so on until a 
maximum is reached at 1520 days after 40 years' service. This 
Company was obliged to dismiss a certain proportion of its workers 
in consequence of the Washington Convention on the reduction 
of naval armaments. It offered to pay those of its workers who 
resigned voluntarily within 10 days a special bonus in addition 
to the ordinary bonus amounting to 60 to 100 days wages, and to 
pay the fares of the workers and their families to their place of 
origin. This offer was accepted by 3,732 workers out of a total of 
16,950. 

In Germany the Zeiss Works pay a bonus to those of their workers 
who are dismissed owing to no fault of their own. 
The amounts are as follows: 

Workers who have worked more than 6 months receive a 
sum equal to their wages for one sixth of the period of service ; 

Workers who have been employed from 3-5 years receive 
six months' wages; 
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and, 

those who have been employed over 5 years, six months 
wages plus a bonus equal to a certain percentage of the pension 
to which they would have become entitled if they had remained 
in the service of the firm. 



3. — Partial Unemployment. 

The systematic organisation of short time or of work in rotation 
or, in other words, of partial employment, may also be regarded 
as a method of regulating dismissal since its object is to avoid 
the dismissal of workers as far as possible. 

Partial unemployment is generally organised spontaneously by 
employers who wish to retain the whole of their staff through a 
period of industrial depression so as to be in readiness when activity 
is resumed, so that the expense involved in engaging and training 
fresh staff may be avoided. 

Partial unemployment is generally regarded, with favour by the 
workers who prefer on grounds of solidarity that the available 
employment should be distributed among all rather than that 
certain individuals should be totally unemployed. 

In Germany at the end of 1920 the representatives of the Socialist 
parties in the Reichstag submitted proposals to the Commission 
on Social Policy of the- Federal Economic Council concerning the 
general adoption of the practice of partial employment, the increase 
of the benefits to partially unemployed persons and the payment 
by the employers of one-third of the wages lost. The Commission 
rejected these proposals by 13 votes to n as the majority considered 
that it was not just to compel industrial undertakings to employ 
more labour than they were economically and technically able to 
support, and that new posts should rather be created elsewhere. 

In Canada the scheme for combatting unemployment which 
has been drawn up by the Executive Committee of the Trades and 
Labour Congress recommends workers' organisations to urge upon 
the employers the absolute necessity of retaining as many workers 
as possible by means of a temporary reduction of working hours. 

Provisions concerning partial employment are sometimes laid 
down in collective agreements. Examples are to be found in the 
collective agreements concluded by the Swiss Federation of Metal 
Workers and Watch-makers, and the employers' associations in 
the same industry. These agreements contained the following 
clause : 

"Art. 19. If there is a prolonged lack. of employment the employers 
shall as far as possible avoid dismissing staff, by reducing working 
hours in each branch where there is a lack of employment. 

The reduction of hours shall be uniform for all workers in the 
same branch, and the burden of unemployment shall be borne 
by all notwithstanding any individual agreements." 
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In the United States collective agreements have been concluded 
in Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago and Rochester by the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers. These agreements, which have been 
renewed for the present year, lay down that during the slack season 
the employers shall distribute the work equally among their wor- 
kers. 

In the womens' clothing industry in Cleveland, workers are 
guaranteed at least 41 weeks' work per year or in default a sum 
equal to two-thirds of the minimum wages for that part of the 
41 weeks during which they are unemployed. 

In some countries there are administrative regulations dealing 
with partial unemployment. 

In Germany the order of 4 January 1919 makes it compulsory for 
employers to introduce short time in their undertakings before 
dismissing any part of their staff. Only when they have introduced 
a 30 hours week instead of the legal 48 hours week are they 
entitled to dismiss their workers. 

In Great Britain the Government has systematically reduced 
working hours in all state works, particularly shipyards, in order 
to retain as many workers as possible in employment. 

In Switzerland Article 36 of the Decree of 29 October 1919 concern- 
ing the relief of the unemployed empowers, the Federal Department 
of Public Economy to order a temporary reduction of working 
hours when circumstances so require. This Article further provides 
that permission to increase working hours may not be given to 
undertakings or branches of industry where unemployment is 
prevalent if the work can be distributed without serious injury 
among other undertakings where there is a shortage of employment 
or if it can be carried out by means of an increase in staff. 



4. — Compensation for partial Unemployment. 

Partial employment can hardly be called a remedy for total 
unemployment as it is after all nothing more than a lesser form 
of the same evil. In some cases indeed it is a disguised form of the 
evil, and then it may be worse than total unemployment. If partial 
employment prevails among a large proportion of the working 
population for an excessively long period, it causes a general 
lowering of the standard of living of the workers, and although the 
results may not in the first instance be so striking, they may in 
the long run be more disastrous than those of total unemployment 
among smaller groups of workers. It is essential to alleviate the 
consequence of partial unemployment as well as of total unemploy- 
ment by a system of benefits. Such benefits are in fact paid by the 
unemployment funds of certain trade unions. In some countries, 
however, legal provision is made for benefits for the partially 
unemployed. 

In Germany the Order of 1 November 1921 as amended by 
subsequent orders makes the State responsible for compensation 
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to partially unemployed persons. The Order lays down that 
workers whose hours are less than the normal are to receive a 
grant equal to the difference between half their weekly or fort- 
nightly wages and the weekly or fortnightly benefit paid to totally 
unemployed persons. The total of the actual wages plus the allo- 
wance may not, however, exceed the total wages earned when 
work is normal. The benefit is only allowed for 6 days per week, 
and the rate varies according to the category of the domicile of 
the unemployed person. One half of the expenditure is borne by 
the Central Government, one-third by the State concerned and the 
remaining one-sixth by the municipality. 

According to the Bill concerning Unemployment Insurance, 
partially unemployed workers will be entitled to a grant equal to 
the difference between one-half of their wages and the benefit for 
total unemployment on condition that half their wages amounts 
to less than the total unemployment benefit. 

In Belgium everi before the war a relief fund for the partially 
unemployed was set up at Ghent by the municipal authorities 
with the assistance of contributions from the employers. A similar 
institution was set up after the war by the employers in the textile 
industry at Verviers. 

According to the Royal Decree of 30 December 1920 emergency 
grants are also paid in the case of short-time, one day per week 
being deducted. 

In Denmark a circular of the Minister of the Interior dated 21 
March 1922 lays down that a benefit is to be paid to partially 
unemployed persons whose weekly working hours have been reduced 
by more than one-third. The total amount of the wages plus the 
benefit may not, however, exceed the wages which the worker 
would receive if his hours had only been reduced by one- third. 

In France a circular of the Minister of Munitions dated 4 February 
1918 made it compulsory for war contractors to guarantee a 
minimum wage for their workers even if they' were partially or 
totally unemployed owing to lack of employment, so long as the 
labour contract was not terminated. The unemployment benefit 
to be paid was to be equal to the difference between the actual 
wage and the minimum wage and was to be paid partly by the 
State and partly by the employer according to a proportion laid 
down in the contract. This measure applied exclusively to war 
contractors, but a decree dated 19 April 1918 encouraged the forma- 
tion by the ^employers of departmental funds for the relief of 
partial unemployment caused by the shortage of raw materials 
or coal. 

In Great Britain according to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
partial unemployment is treated in the same way as total unemploy- 
ment if two periods of unemployment of at least two days each 
are separated by a period of not more than 2 days during which the 
insured person was not employed for more than 24 hours or when 
two periods of unemployment of at least three days each are 
separated by an interval of not more than 6 days. 
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In Luxembourg the Act of 6 August 1921 provides for relief 
for the partially unemployed . 

In Switzerland according to the Decree of 29 October 1919 part- 
ially unemployed persons are entitled to benefits paid through the 
medium of the undertaking. Such benefits are equal to one half 
the loss of wages. The whole benefit is paid by the employer if the 
normal working hours are reduced by 40 per cent or less and he 
pays one third if the normal working hours are reduced by more 
than 40 per cent. 



B. — EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. 

It was not without reason that the International Labour Confer- 
ence, when it considered the question of unemployment at its 
first session at Washington in 1919, placed the organisation of 
public employment agencies among the first measures which should 
be adopted in all countries to deal with the problem. 

It is true that a system of public employment agencies, however 
well organised, cannot prevent or even mitigate the consequences 
which a great economic crisis, such as that from which the whole 
world has been suffering for many months, is bound to entail. 
There is, however, also a chronic form of unemployment which 
is due to the fact that, if industry is to work normally, a certain 
reserve of workers must be held in readiness to meet the sudden 
pressure of work which must inevitably arise from time to time. 
It is perfectly clear that the local, regional, national and inter- 
national organisation of employment agencies is one of the most 
effective means of reducing this indispensable reserve to the mini- 
mum. 

The reserve of labour must be provided with some means of 
subsistence, and, as was shown in the last chapter, it is no longer 
possible to leave them dependent on the inadequate resources of 
public or private charity. The Washington Conference recognised, 
as a large number of countries either previously or subsequently 
admitted, that involuntarily unemployed persons should receive 
compensation from a system of insurance. The working of an 
insurance system, however, depends on the existence of some super- 
vising organisation which is able to distinguish between involun- 
tary and other unemployment and thus to prevent fraud. Such 
an organisation is provided by a system of public employment 
agencies. 

Again, a satisfactory system of employment agencies is an abso- 
lute necessity if, as the Washington Conference recommended, 
the seasonal or indeed even the economic fluctuations of production 
are to be provided against by co-ordination of the public works 
undertaken in each country and by reserving such works, as far 
as possible, for periods and districts in which unemployment is 
particularly prevalent. Public employment agencies are no less 
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necessary in . order to prevent the unemployment which often 
results from an unwise choice of occupation by young workers. 
Vocational guidance cannot be organised for a whole country 
without the assistance of public employment agencies. 

It thus appears that, although economic measures alone can be 
contemplated to deal with great periodical industrial crisis, a 
system of public employment agencies is the central feature of 
nearly all the methods by which permanent unemployment may 
be combated. 

An account is given below of the general organisation of employ- 
ment agencies (public agencies, free private agencies, agencies 
charging fees), the administration of public employment agencies, 
the organisation of the interlocal exchange of labour and the mea- 
sures which have been taken to facilitate the placing of unemployed 
workers in other industries. 



i. — General Organisation of Employment Agencies. 

The finding of employment for workers is still only too often 
carried out in an unsystematic way. This is injurious to the em- 
ployers, who have to waste a considerable amount of time and 
money in obtaining the workers they require, to the workers, 
who often have to spend many days in looking for a post which 
they would have found at once if the employment exchange system 
had been organised, and to the community as a whole, which in 
the last resort unwittingly bears the burden of the time lost by 
the employers in looking for workers and by the workers in looking 
for posts. 

The organised exchange of labour may be carried out by public 
agencies, by free private institutions or by agencies charging fees. 
The first of these forms is developing more and more, while the 
last is doomed to disappear. 



Public Employment Agencies. 

The earliest public employment agencies were municipal insti- 
tutions, which developed principally between 1900 and 1910 in 
Germany, Austria, Norway, the Netherlands, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. It was soon realised, however, that the organisation of the 
exchange of labour was quite as. much a national as a local question, 
and in several countries such as Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland the municipal employment agencies voluntarily 
organised themselves in national federations. The governments 
also encouraged municipal agencies and allowed them subsidies. 
The first national system of public employment agencies directly 
dependent on the State was set up in Great Britain by the Labour 
Exchange Act of 1909. This example was followed by other coun- 
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tries, and there is at present an increasing tendency to make the 
employment agencies State institutions or, at any rate, to subject 
them to the direct control of the State. 

In Germany an order of the Federal Council, dated 14 June 
1916, empowered the authorities of the various Federal States to 
compel the municipalities or unions of municipalities to set up and 
maintain employment agencies on a system of joint representation. 
This measure was confirmed by an order of the Central Office for 
Economic Demobilisation, dated 9 December 1918, which also 
provided that central district employment agencies should be set 
up. All these institutions are dependent on a central body known as 
the Federal Employment Office (Reichsamt fur Arbeitsvermittlung) , 
which was set up by the order of the Federal Council of 14 June 1916 

A quite recent Act, dated 22 July 1922, sets up a systematic 
organisation for the exchange of labour throughout Germany. 
A network of municipal or intermunicipal employment exchanges 
covering the whole country is set up, and the local exchanges are 
supervised and co-ordinated by central offices for each Federal 
State and by the Federal Employment Office. 

The Belgian labour exchanges, which have been considerably 
developed since the war, have with one exception lost their previous 
character as municipal institutions and have become directly 
subordinate to the Ministry of Industry and Labour. 

In Canada employment agencies are maintained by the govern- 
ments of the provinces. The federal government is, however, 
empowered to set up employment agencies in provinces where this 
has not already been done. 

In Denmark the municipal employment agencies may be officially 
recognised by the State if they fulfil certain conditions laid down 
by law. If a municipal exchange is recognised, the State allows 
a subsidy not exceeding one-third of its total expenditure. The 
working regulations of the employment agencies are drawn up by 
the municipalities, but require the approval of the government. 

In Spain the royal decree of 29 September 1920 instructs the 
Minister of Labour to take the necessary steps to set up employ- 
ment agencies where this has not already been done. 

In the United States public employment agencies have been set 
up in a number of States. A Federal Employment Department was 
set up during the war. After the Armistice it was abolished for 
reasons of economy, but the conference called by President Harding 
in September 1921 to decide on a programme of immediate action 
to deal with the unemployment crisis proposed that the Federal 
Government should encourage the development of public employ- 
ment agencies and should be generally responsible for their control. 

In Finland, the employment agencies are municipal institutions. 
The decree of 2 November 1917, however, made it compulsory 
for all municipalities with more than 5,000 inhabitants to set up 
employment agencies, and a Department of Employment Agencies 
was created in the Ministry of Labour. 
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In France the Act of 14 March 1904 makes it compulsory for all 
municipalities with over 10,000 inhabitants to set up employment 
agencies. The Act has, however, been ineffective in most cases, 
as there is no provision making it compulsory to include in the 
municipal budget. the credits necessary for the efficient working 
of the agencies. During the war the Ministry of Labour was 
extremely active in encouraging the organisation of employment 
agencies, and succeeded in inducing each Department to set up 
an employment office. Those departmental employment offices 
which fulfil the conditions laid down by the Government receive 
a subsidy which may. amount to 40. per cent, of their expenditure. 

Regional employment offices and a central offices have been set 
up by the Ministry of Labour. 

In Italy, the legislative decrees of 17 November 1918 and 19 Oct- 
ober 1919 empower the government to give official recognition 
to employment agencies set up by the provinces, by the municip- 
alities, or, in certain cases, by private enterprise, and to set up 
employment offices on its own initiative where they appear to be 
necessary. All such institutions are subject to the supervision 
of the National Office for Employment and Unemployment which 
is attached to the Ministry of Labour. 

In Japan the Act of 1 July 1921 empowers the government to 
compel municipalities to set up employment agencies in such 
cases as it may consider necessary. Ninety-six new public employ- 
ment agencies were set up between July 1921 and March 1922. 

In Norway the Act of 12 June 1906 lays down that a public 
employment agency is to be instituted in certain municipalities 
specified by the King. The agencies are supervised by a govern- 
ment inspector and are subject to the administrative authority 
of the Minister of Social Affairs. The expenses are paid jointly 
by the State and the municipality. 

In the Netherlands the system of municipal employment agencies 
is closely co-ordinated by a national employment office set up by 
the government, which is subject to the Department for Unem- 
ployment Insurance and for Employment Agencies. 

In Poland the employment agencies are government institutions,, 
and their work is co-ordinated by a central office attached to the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 

In Roumania the Act of 22 September 1921 lays down that 
employment agencies are to be set up by each municipality. Their 
work is to be co-ordinated by a national office. 

In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom a national employment 
office at Belgrade and local agencies in the principal industrial, 
centres have been instituted by the Act of 14 June 1922. The 
working expenses of these agencies are included in the State 
budget. 

In Sweden municipal employment were originally instituted 
by certain towns. The system has been developed with the aid 
of State subsidies until at the present time there is a complete 
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network covering the whole country and working under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. 

In Switzerland a decree of the Federal Council, dated 29- October 
1919, made it compulsory for each canton to set up an employment 
agency. The employment agencies receive subsidies from the 
Federal Government and are controlled by the Federal Labour 
Office attached to the Department of Public Economy. 

In Czechoslovakia a bill which was submitted in 1921 provides 
for- the institution of a public employment office in each district 
and for the co-ordination of the local offices by a central body. 

Free Private Employment Agencies. 

In addition to the public employment, agencies, there aire a large 
number of free employment agencies set up by private initiative. 
Most of these were instituted by the, employers' or the workers' 
organisations, and in some. cases they are of a joint character. 
The information at present available is not sufficient for a detailed 
account of their work. 

In some countries legislative measures have been adopted with, 
a view to co-ordinating the work of the free private agencies and 
of the public agencies. 

In Germany the Act of 22 July 1922 lays down that certain 
employment agencies set up. by employers' and workers' organ- 
isations are to be incorporated in the system of public employment 
agencies. 

In Finland State subsidies may be granted to special employ- 
ment agencies for certain industries or occupations which have 
been. set, up by trade unions or other associations, on condition 
that such agencies are managed by a joint committee and act as 
branches of the local public employment agency. 

In Great Britain the Unemployment Insurance Act contains 
clauses co-ordinating the work of the public employment agencies 
and that of the trade union agencies, by means of which unemploy- 
ment benefit is distributed to trads union members. Every week 
the trade unions send ' a statement to the public employment 
agency showing the number of their members who are unemployed 
and the public agency offers any suitable vacancies to those 
unemployed persons who have been unable to find posts through 
their trade unions. 

In Italy, the system of employment agencies set up by the 
legislative decree of 17 November 1918 provides for a large measure 
of collaboration between the agencies set up by the municipalities, 
the provinces, or the State, and those set up by the employers;' 
and workers' organisations. The latter may be officially recognised 
as forming part of- the system of public agencies. This applies 
not only to-agencies set up by agreement between the employers' 
and "workers' organisations but also to unilateral agencies set up 
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either by a workers' organisation or by an employers' organisation, 
and recognised by the other party either by agreement or simply 
in fact. 

In Roumania the Act of 22 September 1921 makes it compulsory 
for free private employment agencies to forward periodically to 
the nearest public regional employment agency the applications 
and vacancies which still remain outstanding. 

In Switzerland liaison has also been instituted between the public 
employment agencies and those of the employers' and workers' 
organisations, but in this country it is the former which have to 
keep in touch with the latter. 



Employment Agencies which Charge Fees. 

Employment agencies which charge fees are doomed to disappear. 
Their existence is in contradiction to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which lays down that labour must not be regarded 
as a commodity. Agencies of this kind are injurious in the first 
place because -they interfere with the general organisation of the 
labour market by the public employment agencies, and those 
attached to the employers' and workers' organisations, and in 
the second place because in some cases they exploit both the 
employers and the workers. Such abuses are particularly deplorable 
when it is the unemployed who suffer. 

The International Labour Conference at Washington recom- 
mended "that each Member of the International Labour Organ- 
isation take measures to prohibit the establishment of employment 
agencies which charge fees or which carry on their business for 
profit". It further recommend that, where such agencies already 
exist, "they be permitted to operate only under government 
licences, and that all practicable measures be taken to abolish 
such agencies as soon as possible". 

In the Draft Convention for establishing facilities for finding 
employment for seamen, which was adopted at Genoa, it is also 
laid down that "the business of finding employment for seamen 
shall not be carried on by any person, company or other agency 
as a commercial enterprise for pecuniary gain. Notwithstanding 
these provisions, any person, company or agency which has been 
carrying on the work of finding employment for seamen as a 
commercial enterprise for pecuniary gain may be permitted to 
continue temporarily under government licence, provided that 
such work is carried on under government inspection and super- 
vision so as to safeguard the rights of all concerned. 

"Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to take all 
practicable measures to abolish the practice of finding employment 
for seamen as a commercial enterprise for pecuniary gain as soon 
as possible". 



Remedies for Unemployment. 
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The position of legislation on this subject in the various countries 
is as follows: — 

In Germany the Act of 22 July 1922 lays down that employment 
agencies which charge fees are to be generally abolished on 1 Jan- 
uary 1931 and are to receive compensation. The Minister of Labour 
is empowered to prohibit employment agencies which charge fees 
in the case of particular occupations before the above-mentioned 
date. 

In Australia the Commonwealth Navigation Act of 1919-1920 
prohibits the charging of fees by agencies finding employment for 
sailors on pain of fine or imprisonment. 

In Austria Article 21 of the Commercial Code of 5 February 1907 
regulates the activity of employment agencies which charge fees. 
Such agencies require a government licence, which is only granted 
on the express condition that the municipal authorities make no 
objection and that there is not already an employment agency in 
the place in question. The provisions of the Commercial Code 
have later been supplemented by numerous other measures, and 
in practice no new licences have been granted since the war. 

In Belgium there is at present no legislation prohibiting the instit- 
ution of employment agencies which charge fees or act as commer- 
cial undertakings. The activity of such agencies has, however, 
been impeded by the creation of official employment exchanges, 
subsidised by the State, which tend in some of the large towns to 
attract the custom which formerly belonged to the private agencies. 

In Canada an Act which was adopted in British Columbia in 
April 1921 provides for the effective abolition of private employ- 
ment agencies. 

In the Belgian Congo Chapter VIII of the Act of 27 April 1922, 
which deals with the recruiting of native labour, lays down the 
conditions which must be fulfilled by persons who recruit, or intend 
to recruit, labour in order to obtain the necessary licence. Chapter 
IX lays down the penalties to which employers or workers are 
liable for contravention of the Act. 

In Chili the proposed Code of Labour prohibits the engagement 
or placing of workers through private agencies. Employment for 
seamen is to be found by means of free agencies controlled by the. 
Government. 

In Denmark a Bill supplementing Act no of 29 April 1913 
concerning employment agencies contains provisions corresponding 
to those of the Washington Recommendation prohibiting employ- 
ment agencies which charge fees. 

"Article 12. It is henceforth prohibited to make an offer of 
service or to act as an intermediary either directly or indirectly 

against the payment of a "fee with a view to the establishment 

of labour contracts in industrial or commercial undertakings and 
other trades. 
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"Article 13. Permission to keep a private employment agency 
which charges fees for the purpose of indicating, either directly 
or indirectly, vacant posts in domestic service, shall henceforth 
be dependent on possession of a licence issued by the public autho- 
rities." 

In the United States an Act was passed in June 1917, in the State 
of Washington prohibiting the charging of fees to workers for 
whom posts were found. It was, however, questioned whether 
this Act was constitutional, and the Supreme Court, to which the 
matter was submitted, gave a decision against the Act by five 
votes to four. 

Public opinion is still much interested in the question of the 
regulation of private employment agencies. The Federation of 
Labor of the State of New York made this question part of its 
legislative programme for 1922. 

In Finland the decree of 2 November 1917 concerning employ- 
ment agencies abolishes all agencies other than those set up by 
the municipalities or industrial organisations, and lays down that 
no fees are to be charged. 

In France the existing legislation requires that the authorisation 
of the municipal authorities should be obtained before employment 
agencies which charge fees may be set up. Such agencies may be 
abolished by a decision of the municipal council. At the present 
time there is a bill before Parliament which proposes that a mono- 
poly should be created for the public employment agencies. 

In Luxemburg private employment agencies are not absolutely 
prohibited. Article 1 of the Act of 2 May 1913 concerning employ- 
ment agencies, however, makes it necessary for all such agencies 
to obtain a licence from the government. 

In practice, no private employment agencies now exist in Luxem- 
burg. 

In Italy the legislative decrees of 17 November 191 8 and 19 
October 1919 prohibit -employment agencies which charge fees. 
Article II of the legislative decree of 19 October 1919 fixes similar 
penalties for employers who engage workers through such agencies 
and for the agencies themselves. 

In Japan the Act concerning public employment agencies which 
came into force on 1 July 1921 adopts the principle of free employ- 
ment agencies. Agencies which charge fees require a licence and 
are subject to the supervision of the local authorities. The govern- 
ment intends gradually to abolish agencies which charge fees, but 
does not consider that such a measure is desirable at the present 
time. The Act concerning the establishment of employment 
agencies for seamen which was promulgated on 11 April 1922 also 
lays down the principle that fees should not be charged and makes 
it compulsory for private agencies to obtain special authorisation. 

In Norway agencies which charge fees have to a large extent 
been abolished. Such agencies required the permission of the muni- 
cipal authorities according to the Act of 12 June 1896. The Act 
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of 12 June 1906 prohibits the institution of any employment 
agency which charges fees without the authorisation of the Minister 
for Social Affairs. 

In the Netherlands the bill which is at present in contemplation 
does not propose that employment agencies shall be absolutely 
forbidden to charge fees, but that all private agencies should be 
obliged to apply for and obtain the authorisation of the govern- 
ment to continue their work. 

In Poland an Act dated 21 October 192 1 regulates employment 
agencies which charge fees and lays down that such agencies 
require the authorisation of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs. The licence is only valid for one year and must be refused 
if there is already a government employment agency or a free 
agency in the district in question. The Ministry fixes the scale of 
fees; fees must not be charged to the applicant only. The Act 
definitely lays down that all employment agencies for domestic 
servants which charge fees are to be abolished within five years. 

In Roumania the Act of 9 May 1921 abolishes employment 
agencies which charge fees. 

"Art. 6. Licences shall not be granted to agencies which charge 
fees. 

"Art. 8. It is prohibited to carry on an employment agency as 
a commercial undertaking. All undertakings, associations and 
offices which carry on the business of an employment agency in 
any form for pecuniary gain shall cease to work within three 
months of the promulgation of the present Act." 

In Sweden the decree of 5 May 1916 makes it compulsory for 
private agencies to obtain a government licence. The government 
has taken steps to withdraw as soon as possible, and in any case 
before 1 July 1922,. |he licences which have been granted to private 
agencies for finding employment for seamen. 

In Switzerland the Federal Council has announced that a bill 
concerning employment agencies will in due time be introduced 
in order to .apply the Washington Recommendation concerning 
the suppression of employment agencies which charge fees. 



2. — Administration of public employment agencies. 

Although the State plays an increasingly large part in the organi- 
sation of the employment exchange system, it does not follow 
that the system is becoming more bureaucratic in character. This 
may be the case in Great Britain, where the employment exchanges 
are responsible for the immense work of administering the compul- 
sory unemployment insurance system, but in most other countries 
the official employment agencies maintain a marked character of 
independence with respect to the administrative departments to 
which they are subordinate. 
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Joint Committees. 

One of the features which mark the autonomous character of the 
public employment agencies is the power entrusted to joint com- 
mittees representing the employers and workers, which do not 
merely supervise the work of the agencies, but often perform the 
functions of actual boards of management. This is the case in 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, Finland, France, Italy and some of 
the Swiss cantons. 

In Germany the Act of 22 July 1922 confers extensive powers, 
under the supervision of the competent public authorities, on the 
Boards of Management of the public employment agencies. The 
staff is appointed by the public authorities on the proposal of the 
Board of Management. 

In Belgium the budgets of the employment exchanges are drawn 
up by the Joint Committees, subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Industry and Labour, and within the limits of the credits which 
he allows. Once the budget has been approved, the chairman of 
the Joint Committee regulates the expenditure of the funds as if 
the employment exchange were an entirely autonomous institution. 
The accounts are presented to the Minister at the end of each 
financial year. 

The Joint Committees also appoint the staff of the employ- 
ment exchanges, subject only to the approval of the Minister. 
The staff therefore does not consist of Government officials, but 
of employees engaged on no more rigid terms than in the case of 
private commercial or industrial undertakings. 

In Spain the regulations of the municipal employment agency 
of Madrid, which the Ministry of Labour has proposed as a model, 
entrust the Joint Committee with the management of the funds 
and the appointment of the staff. 

In France, where the departmental employment offices enjoy in 
practice a large measure of autonomy, the Senate some years 
ago adopted a Bill making it permissible for these institutions 
to be transformed into public offices by decree of the Council of 
State; this would give them financial autonomy. 

In Great Britain the Joint Committees attached to the public 
employment exchanges have only an advisory character. A Com- 
mission of Enquiry which investigated the work of the exchanges 
in 1919 however, came to the conclusion that the powers of the 
Committees should be extended, and in particular that they should 
have a voice in the appointment and promotion of staff. 

In Italy the Joint Committees are responsible for the appoint- 
ment of staff, but the approval of the competent Minister is required 
in the case of managers. 

The main purpose of the Joint Committees is to encourage the 
development of the work of the public exchanges by inspiring 
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confidence in the workers and employers by whom they are to be 
used. For this purpose it is necessary that their members should 
be appointed in such a way as to be really representative of the 
interests concerned. 

In most countries the members of the joint committees are 
appointed either after consultation with the employers' and work- 
ers' organisations (Belgium, Great Britain) or at the definite 
proposal of such organisations (Germany, Denmark, Finland, 
Norway) or actually by the organisations themselves (Italy). In 
Germany and Denmark it is provided that if there should be more 
than one employers' or workers' organisation which has candi- 
dates to submit, the municipal council makes its nominations on 
the basis of proportional representation, or at any rate gives some 
representation to the minority. In Roumania and Transylvania 
provision is explicitly made for the representation of unorganised 
as well as organised employers and workers. 

In some cases the joint committees also include representatives 
of Government departments and public bodies which are concerned 
in their work. They always have an impartial chairman who is 
neither an employer nor a worker. In some cases the chairman is 
appointed by the public authorities, and in Some by the joint 
committees themselves ; in the latter case the approval of the com- 
petent public authorities is often required. 



Compulsory character of public employment agencies. 

In some countries there is a tendency to make recourse to a 
public employment agency compulsory either for employers who 
wish to engage workers or for workers who are in search of a post. 
It is becoming more and more general to make recourse to public 
employment agencies a necessary condition for the payment of 
unemployment benefit. 

It is less usual to make it compulsory for employers to obtain 
workers through the official employment agencies. The following 
facts should, however, be mentioned : 

In Germany an Order, dated 17 February 1919, made it com- 
pulsory during the period of demobilisation for employers who 
required not less than five workers, to notify a puolic employment 
agency. An Order dated 16 March 1919, made it compulsory for 
agricultural and forestry employers to notify any vacancies among 
their staff to a public employment agency without delay. When 
a vacancy has been filled, they are obliged to notify the agencies 
which had been informed of the vacancy, within 24 hours. Article 49 
of the Act of 22 July 1922, empowers the Ministry of Labour, 
after consultation with the Board of Management of the Federal 
Employment Office, to make it compulsory for employers to notify 
the public employment agencies of vacancies among their staff. 
This does not apply to agricultural or domestic employment or to 
undertakings in which less than five workers are occupied. The 
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obligation to notify vacancies may be limited to certain industries 
or certain districts. 

In Argentine the Act of 25 September 1913, makes it compulsory 
for Government Departments to obtain the manual and domestic 
workers whom they employ through the public employment 
agencies. 

In Chili, a Bill which has been submitted by the Government 
proposes that private persons should be forbidden to engage groups 
of workers in foreign countries, and that this function should be a 
monopoly of the Central Employment Office set up by the State. 

In Denmark the Act concerning unemployment funds makes 
it obligatory on pain of fine for employers to give immediate 
notice to the nearest public employment office whenever they 
give more than one half-day's employment to a member of an 
unemployment fund who was not sent to them by the office in 
question. The employer must also at once notify the employment 
agency every time a worker leaves his service, and must state 
whether the worker left voluntarily or was dismissed. 

In Italy the Legislative Decree of 19 October 1919, sets up a 
monopoly in favour of the public employment agencies. Employers 
are allowed to engage workers directly, but they may not engage 
them through the medium of any person or agency other than the 
public employment agency, or one which has been recognised by 
the Government. If the employers engage their workers for them- 
selves, they must send notification every fortnight to the competent 
office stating the names and qualifications of the workers engaged 
during the fortnight. 

In 1918 it was provided by a series of Decrees that all owners 
of rice-fields in the provinces of Novara and Pavia who wished to 
engage workers outside the municipality in which the rice-fields 
were situated should do so exclusively through the joint employment 
offices which had been set up in those provinces by agreement 
between the agricultural employers' and workers' organisations. 

Employers were obliged to notify the Mayor before a certain 
date of the number of workers whom thay would require. The 
workers who wished to obtain employment in the rice-fields of 
the provinces of Novara and Pavia were also obliged to address 
a request to their Mayor. The Mayors had to forward the requests 
for workers and the applications for employment to the competent 
employment offices. 

Workers were provided with a cheap ticket from their homes 
to the place where the rice-fields were situated on presentation 
of a certificate from one of the competent employment offices. 

All contraventions of the above-mentioned provisions were punish- 
able by a fine the maximum amount of which in the case of employ- 
ers was 2,000 lire. 

In the Netherlands the Government is at present subsidising the 
cigar industry by paying a certain proportion of the wages of the 
workers employed in this industry under certain conditions. One 
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of the conditions is that the workers should be engaged solely 
through the public employment agencies. 

In Poland the Decree of 27 January 1919 makes it compulsory 
for employers who wish to engage Polish workers for employment 
abroad to do so through the medium of the public employment 
agencies. A collective agreement which was concluded on 7 April 
1921 in accordance with the Act concerning the settlement of 
disputes between agricultural workers and employers, which is 
binding upon all agricultural undertakings, obliges employers to 
notify the public employment offices of the names of the workers 
who are dismissed at the end of their year's service and the number 
of workers required for the following year. A Decree dated 15 
November 1921 which deals with the compulsory employment of 
disabled ex-Service men makes it compulsory for employers with 
at least 50 workers to inform the public employment offices at 
their request of the number of persons in their employ during the 
two pieceding weeks. They are obliged to employ at least one 
disabled man per fifty persons, and if they have not already ful- 
filled this condition, they are obliged to engage the requisite number 
of disabled men from a list submitted to them by the public employ- 
ment office, or else to inform the office within seven days that they 
have engaged the requisite number by other means. Employers 
who discharge a disabled man are also obliged to notify the publiG 
employment agency and to engage another disabled man either 
through the public employment agency or otherwise. In any case, 
however, they must notify the employment office within seven 
days. 

In Switzerland, the Decree of 29 March 1919 concerning the 
relief of unemployed persons makes it compulsory for employers 
to notify the Cantonal employment office without delay of any 
vacancies in their undertakings. 

In Czechoslovakia the Emigration Convention which was con- 
cluded with France on 20 March 1920 lays down that Czechoslovak 
workers may not be engaged for employment in F;ance except 
through the Central Labour Office of Czechoslovakia. All contracts 
made directly by employers or their representatives are null and 
void -and no engagements arising out of such contracts are binding. 

Specialisation for Particular Industries and Occupations. 

The sub-division of public employment agencies into branches, 
for particular occupations, is one of the most striking features of 
the best organised systems and one of the principal reasons for 
their success. 

In small places where the entire staff of the public employment 
agency consists of a single person, there can of course be no question, 
of sub-division. In places of medium size it is customary to form 
two branches, one for men and one for women, with separate 
waiting rooms and entrance if possible. Sometimes there is also 
a special branch for vocational guidance for young persons and 
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for the placing of apprentices. In large towns the main branches 
generally deal with particular industries or occupations, and these 
branches are in turn sub-divided into sections for men, women and 
young persons. 

In Germany the sub-division of public employment agencies, 
into branches for particular industries or occupations had already 
reached a considerable degree of development before the war. 
The Act of 22 July 1922 provides that branches for particular 
occupations must be instituted in all cases where the Joint Industrial 
Councils considered them necessary. Each branch must have a 
special Joint Committee. The Boards of Management of the 
official employment agencies must also authorise the creation or 
maintenance as independent institutions of free employment 
agencies set up by the employers' or workers' organisations if 
owing to the nature of the occupation or the wishes of the persons 
concerned such a form of organisation appears preferable for a 
certain period. 

In Belgium one of the results of the reorganisation of the employ- 
ment exchange system which was undertaken by the Ministry of 
Industry and Labour after the war was the institution of official 
employment exchanges at Brussels, Antwerp and Liege, each of 
which is sub-divided into some ten branches for various occupations. 
Each branch is subject to the control of a special Joint Committee 
and its staff consists of persons well acquainted with the customs 
prevailing in the occupation or industry in question. This 
greatly facilitates the work of the employment exchanges and 
provides the best possible guarantees for practical work both for 
employers and workers. 

In Canada the public 'employment^ agencies of Toronto and 
Winnipeg have special departments j[ dealing with agricultural 
labour. 

In France the organisation of branches for the various occupations 
has been particularly developed in the employment office for the 
Department of the Seine, which includes Paris and the surrounding 
district. This office is one of the largest local employment agencies 
of the whole world. In many respects, and particularly as regards 
organisation by industries or by groups of similar occupations, it 
may be regarded as a model. 

168,000 engagements were affected in 1921 in spite of the industrial 
crisis. This very considerable result is largely due to the fact 
that the office contains special branches dealing with those indus- 
tries or occupations for which the organised exchange of labour 
is particularly important or in the case of which an agreement on 
this subject has been concluded by the employers' and workers' 
organisations. The branches are managed by representatives of 
the organisations concerned and are organised in such a way as 
to correspond to the particular requirements of the industry both 
from the employers' and the workers' point of view. 
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In other Departments sub-division according to occupation has 
not been carried so far as in Paris. In the large ports, however, 
there are special public employment agencies for dockers and for 
seamen. 

In Great Britain, where the employment exchange system is 
organised on more bureaucratic lines, it has in many cases been 
considered sufficient to set up separate branches for men and women, 
or for skilled and unskilled workers. 

In the seaports, however, and in particular in Liverpool, there 
are special organisations dealing with dockers, and these have 
obtained remarkable results in stabilising the employment of this 
category of workers, whose work was formerly intermittent by 
its very nature, and involved a particularly demoralising form of 
chronic unemployment. Joint seamen's employment agencies 
under the control of the National Maritime Board also exist in the 
ports side by side with public employment agencies which are 
subordinate to the Ministry of Labour. In London there is also 
a special employment agency for the building industry, which is 
attached to the system of employment exchanges of the Ministry 
of Labour, is controlled by an industrial joint committee, and has 
a staff of persons acquainted with technical conditions in the 
industry. The work of this agency has not given rise to the same 
criticisms as that of the purely bureaucratic exchanges, and is 
regarded as particularly satisfactory. 

In Italy the latest established and most active of the public 
employment agencies is that of Milan, which has no less than 
eleven separate branches for" particular occupations. 

In Norway there are special branches for seamen in the public 
employment agencies of the principal seaports. These branches do 
a considerable amount of work in addition to actually finding 
employment for seamen. They supply types of contract, advance 
wages in case of need, deal with passports, etc. The special branch 
for seamen at Christiania which was established in 1911 has been 
so successful that at the present time the finding of employment 
for seamen and ships' officers in Christiania and the surrounding 
district is entirely in its hands. 

In the Netherlands many of the municipal employment exchanges 
also have special branches for particular industries or occupations, 
especially inland navigation. The seamen's branch of the munici- 
pal employment exchange of Rotterdam is particularly active. 

In Sweden there are also special seamen's branches in the public 
employment agencies of the principal ports. These were set up in 
consequence of agreements concluded between the shipowners' 
and seamen's organisations. 

In Roumania and Switzerland, the laws and administrative 
regulations dealing with public employment agencies explicitly 
state that special branches for particular occupations are to be 
set up. 
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Work of the employment agencies in collective disputes and in the 
supervision of conditions of work. 

The public employment agencies act as intermediaries between 
employers and employed, and they cannot be successful unless 
they inspire confidence in both parties. They are, therefore, 
obliged to observe the strictest neutrality. Their neutrality is 
guaranteed in a general way by the joint committees, and further 
security is offered in the case of collective disputes by legislation 
or administrative regulations which lay down permanent principles 
regulating their conduct. 

Although neutrality is not conceived in exactly the same way 
in all countries, it is generally understood to imply notification to 
applicants of the existence of collective disputes in those under- 
takings to which they might offer their services. 

In Norway, when a dispute has given rise to a collective stoppage 
of work and one of the parties has informed the public employ- 
ment agency, the latter notifies its applicants by posting up a 
notice giving a brief summary of the information it has received. 

In France and Switzerland, still further precautions are taken 
to prevent employment agencies from sending workers to an 
undertaking where a strike is in progress without their being 
aware of the existence of the dispute. Not only is a notice posted 
up stating that the dispute is in progress, but the principal officials 
of the employment exchange must personally notify any unem- 
ployed person who is offered a post in an undertaking where there 
is a strike or a lock-out. 

In Finland, the managers of public employment agencies must 
obtain detailed information concerning the nature and extent of 
industrial disputes and must supply such information to all appli- 
cants whom they notify of vacancies caused by the dispute. 

In Great Britain the principal officials of the employment ex- 
change are also required to inform applicants of the reasons for 
any disputes which may be in progress, as indicated to them by 
the representatives of the parties to the dispute. They take no 
responsibility for the accuracy of the information. 

In Germany the Act of 22 July 1922 makes it compulsory for 
employers to give written notice to the competent public employ- 
ment agencies of the beginning and the termination of all strikes 
or lock-outs affecting their undertakings. The workers' and em- 
ployers' organisations may also give similar information. When 
written notice has been given, the principal officials of the employ- 
ment agency are required to draw the attention of applicants to 
the fact that a strike or lock-out is in progress, and not to place 
them in the undertakings in question unless they definitely ask to 
be so placed. In the same way, workers who are on strike may not 
.be sent to an employer, who wishes to engage staff unless the em- 
ployer has been notified of the existence of the dispute. 
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In Belgium and the Netherlands, the procedure which is adopted 
may vary in the different exchanges. Some simply notify appli- 
cants of the existence of the dispute, while others totally exclude 
from their activities all undertakings where a dispute is in pro- 
gress. 

' In Denmark, Spain and Italy, the principle of neutrality is con- 
sidered to imply complete abstention on the part of the exchanges 
from dealing with undertakings where a dispute is in progress. 

In Denmark, the Act of 22 December 192 1 lays down that if a 
strike or lock-out has been duly notified by the employers' or 
workers' organisation concerned, employment agencies recognised 
by the Government may not send workers to the undertakings 
affected by the dispute until the dispute has either come to an end 
or been declared illegal. 

In Spain, a similar provision is to be found in the regulations 
of the municipal employment office of Madrid, which are recom- 
mended by the Government as a model. 

In Chili the Legislative Decree of 17 November 1918 lays down 
that a similar attitude must be adopted by the official employment 
agencies recognised by the Government. If the dispute is settled 
by arbitration or conciliation, the competent office may only 
resume its activity in favour of those parties which conform to the 
decision of the arbitration or conciliation authorities. 

In certain countries the official employment agencies or their 
joint committees play an active part in the conciliation or arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes. This is the case in Belgium, Den- 
mark and Spain. 

In Denmark Article 7 of the Act of 22 December 192 1 provides 
that if posts in a particular enterprise are repeatedly refused by 
applicants, although no notification of the existence of a strike or 
lock-out in the undertaking concerned has been received, the fact 
must be reported to the Director of Labour in the Ministry of the 
Interior, who, if necessary, informs the employers' and workers' 
organisations concerned, so that the case may be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions regulating industrial disputes in 
the industry in question. When such notification has been made, 
no post in the undertaking concerned may be offered to an applicant 
before the decision has been pronounced. When the decision 
is pronounced, it is at once communicated to the Director of Labour 
in the Ministry of the Interior, who is responsible for seeing that the 
posts concerning which the dispute arose are subsequently offered 
under conditions which correspond to the decision. If the employer 
refuses to engage the number of workers for whom he previously 
asked under the conditions fixed by the decision, the Director of 
Labour notifies both the employer and the competent employment 
agency that no applicants are to be sent for such posts. 

In many countries the public employment agencies register 
without distinction all vacancies .which are notified to them, 
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whatever may be the conditions of labour proposed, and endeavour 
to fill them by sending any suitable applicants who are available. 
In some countries, on the other hand, the employment agencies are 
obliged to refuse to fill certain vacancies. It has been shown above 
that this is the case in Denmark. 

In Germany in cases where a collective agreement is in existence, 
the public employment agency may not send workers covered by 
the agreement to employers who are also covered by the agreement, 
unless they are offered the conditions of employment laid down in 
the agreement. If an individual contract of engagement is in 
contradiction with local custom as regards minimum wages, the 
public employment agency must refuse its assistance in filling the 
post. 

In Spain the model regulations recommended by the Ministry 
of Labour lay down that employment offices should refuse to 
register vacancies where the wage offered is below a certain mini- 
mum, and should see that the hours' of work and other conditions 
of labour are satisfactory. 

In Great Britain, the employment exchanges must refuse to 
register vacancies where the wage offered is less than the legal 
minimum if a minimum wage is fixed. If no minimum wage is 
fixed by law, all vacancies are registered and notified to applicants 
even if the wage is lower than the normal rate. If, however, the 
post is situated in a different district from the employment 
exchange, the latter refuses to advance the applicant's fare if the 
wage offered is considerably below the normal rate. 

In Italy a collective agreement concluded by the employers' and 
workers' organisations may be officially deposited in the employ- 
ment exchanges. In this case, vacancies may not be filled if the 
conditions offered are less favourable than those laid down in the 
agreements. 



3. — Organisation of the Inter-Local Exchange of Labour. 

The Washington Convention concerning unemployment expressly 
provides that the employment agencies to be set up in each country 
are to constitute a "system " and that where both public and private 
free employment agencies exist, the operations of both should be 
coordinated on a national scale. This shows that the Washington 
Convention is intended to provide for inter-local as well as for local 
exchange of labour. It is also intended that the international 
exchange of labour should be organised, since the Convention 
provides that the operations of the various national systems are 
to be coordinated by the International Labour Office in agreement 
with the countries concerned. 

It is now necessary to consider what is the organisation connecting 
the local employment exchanges so as to constitute a system 
of inter-local exchange of labour. 
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Coordinating Organisation. 

In most countries regional offices have been set up to facilitate 
the intei -local exchange of labour by coordinating the work of the 
local agencies. The regional offices act as a clearing house for 
unplaced applicants and unfilled posts in the local agencies and a 
national office fulfils a similar function for the country as a whole. 
In order to avoid unnecessary bureaucratic organisation, the work 
of the regional or national office is often undertaken by one of 
the local offices. In many cases, the inter-local exchange of 
labour is carried out by the periodical publication of a list of 
vacancies and applicants in each local office. On receipt of this 
list, the different local offices are able to communicate with one 
another directly by telephone or telegraph if necessary. 

In Germany, the Act of 22 July 1922 lays down that a coordinating 
office is to be set up in each Province or State. The central organ- 
isation is the Federal Employment Office attached to. the Ministry 
of Labour. 

In Canada each local exchange sends a daily report to the clearing 
house of the Province. These in turn, report to the inter-provincial 
organisations which have been set up at Ottawa for Eastern, and at 
Winnipeg foe Western, Canada. 

Vacancies and applications which still remain outstanding are 
published by the Federal Government in a special bulletin entitled 
"Dominion Clearance Bulletin". 

In Denmark the Ministry of the Interior may instruct certain 
fnunicipal employment agencies to act as coordinating offices for 
certain districts. The Copenhagen exchange fulfils a similar 
function for the country as a whole. , 

In France the central employment office which is attached to the 
Ministry of Labour publishes weekly statistics of outstanding 
vacancies and applications from information supplied by the 
departmental offices. Between the central office and the depart- 
mental offices there are six regional offices. The functions of each 
are generally carried out by the departmental office of the principal 
town of the region. 

In Great Britain there is a central office in the Ministry of Labour 
and nine regional offices. Vacancies which have not been filled 
locally are published in the National Clearing House Gazette which 
is published once a week daily supplements. 

In the Netherlands outstanding vacancies and applications are 
communicated every day by telegraph or telephone if necessary 
to one of the 34 district offices. The district offices similarly 
communicate outstanding vacancies to the central national office 
which publishes them in a daily report which is sent to all the district 
offices. 

In Switzerland, the Federal Labour Office draws up a weekly 
general list of vacancies which have not been filled by the Cantonal 
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offices and a list of the occupations of those applicants who, owing 
to their family circumstances, are most ready to accept posts away 
from their place of residence. . This list is sent to the Cantonal 
offices, and they can then enter into relations with one another in 
order to carry out the inter-local exchange of labour. 

In Germany, the inter-local exchange of labour is facilitated 
by the fact that the public employment agencies are provided 
with funds enabling them to give free railway tickets to unemployed 
persons who have obtained a post in another district. The families 
of such persons may also receive tickets. 

In Belgium, the mobility of labour is considerably increased by 
a special arrangement with regard to railway fares. The State, 
which owns all the railways of the country, allows workers to pur- 
chase weekly tickets at a very low price. The tickets are of various 
kinds; some are valid for daily journeys, between the worker's 
home and his place of work, while others are valid for the week- 
end and are used by workers who live near their work during the 
week. This system has been found very successful 1 . 

In Canada, all the principal railway companies have adopted a 
system of reduced fares according to which a reduction is allowed 
to all workers undertaking a journey of 116 miles or more. The . 
reduction is allowed on presentation of a certificate signed by the 
manager of the local employment exchange. Special trains from 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia are run for the benefit of 
workers who have been engaged for harvest work in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

In Denmark, the Act of 22 December 1922 lays down that, the 
municipal employment exchanges may allow travelling grants 
to persons who are notified of a vacant post in another district. 
If the employer has engaged another worker before the person 
sent by the municipal employment exchange arrives, the nearest 
employment exchange may be required to allow the worker a 
grant for the return journey. This grant must be repaid to the 
employment agency by the employer in question unless he counter- 
manded the request for a worker which he addressed to the employ- 
ment exchange in sufficient time to prevent the applicant from 
setting out. The employer is also obliged to repay the travelling 
expenses paid by recognised employment exchanges in order to 
send applicants if such applicants are not accepted. 

In Finland, in order to encourage workers to accept posts in 
other districts, if they cannot find suitable work at home, the 
local authorities are provided with ,a certain number of cheap 
tickets which are available on the' State railways. The tickets 
cost half the usual fare. and may be obtained by the employment 
exchanges on conditions to be laid down by the municipal autho- 
rities. It is considered that when unemployment is prevalent these 

1 Cf . E. Mahaim, Les abonnements d'ouvriers sur les lignes de chemins de ■ fer 
beiges et leurs effets sociaux, Brussels, 1910. 
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tickets should be supplied free of charge, otherwise the cost of 
the tickets should be recovered from the employers, who are en- 
tirely free either to deduct or not to deduct this sum from the wages 
of the workers concerned. 

In France, the inter-local exchange of labour was facilitated 
by an agreement between the Ministry of Labour and the principal 
railway companies, according to which unemployed persons for 
whom posts were found by public employment agencies, could 
obtain a ticket at one-quarter the usual rate on presentation of 
a certificate issued by the employment agency. As the companies 
had only agreed to convey such workers at half fare, the amount 
represented by the additional quarter was repaid to them by the 
State. Since i November 1920, this system has been modified 
in a way which reduces the privileges allowed to unemployed 
workers. The worker is now required to pay half the usual fare. 
It is also provided, in order to prevent various abuses, that certi- 
ficates are not to be issued to workers in certain occupations where 
travelling forms part of the expenses normally incumbent either 
on the employer or on the employed (hotel and restaurant staff, 
staff of hydropathic establishments, theatrical workers etc. commer- 
cial travellers). Manual and non-manual workers are not entitled 
to certificates for cheap fares if the wage or salary they are to receive 
in their new post is over Frs. 35 per day or Frs. 830 per month. 

Seasonal agricultural workers coming from other parts of the 
country may obtain free tickets for the return journey to their 
homes. 

In Great Britain, no reduction of fare is allowed, but the employ- 
ment exchanges may advance the fare to a worker if the employer 
undertakes to repay this amount either out of his own pocket, or 
by deducting if from the wages of the worker. 

In Italy, employment agencies may advance the fares of workers 
whom they send to other districts and employers may be compelled 
to make deductions not exceeding one-tenth of their wages in 
order to repay such advances. -It is also laid down that groups of 
at least five workers may, if they have received a certificate from 
am employment agency, travel at military rates from their place 
of work to their homes. 

In Norway, workers for whom posts are found in other districts 
are allowed a 50 percent reduction on their railway or steamer fares, 
in order to proceed to their new place of work. 

In Sweden, workers without means who obtain employment in 
districts other than their own may receive a Government travelling 
grant not exceeding one-half the fare. The Government does not, 
however, make a grant if the total fare is more than 30 kronen. 

In Switzerland, employers who apply to employment agencies 
in districts other than that where their undertaking is situated, 
are obliged to pay the return fare of all applicants who have 
received a card from the employment agency, if such applicants 
were sent in accordance with their notification of the vacancy 
and are not accepted. 
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In Czechoslovakia one of the clauses of the Act. of 19 July 1921 
concerning unemployment insurance provides that unemploy- 
ed persons for whom posts are found in other districts are to be 
transported free of charge to their place of work. 

Mention should also be made 'of the facilities offered by the 
travelling grants allowed by many unemployment insurance insti- 
tutions. 

In Germanyihe trade unions unemployment funds allow travelling 
grants to those of their members who obtain employment in districts 
other than those where they live. A further grant is allowed if the 
unemployed person is taking his family with him. 

The following table shows the travelling allowances and the 
allowances for the transport of families paid by the trade unions 
to their members in the years 1919 and 1920: 

1919 1920 

Mks. Mks. 

Travelling allowances 75, 000 312,000 

Allowances for transport of families . . 396,000 707,000 

The Bill concerning compulsory unemployment insurance also 
contains provisions intended to facilitate the employment of wor- 
kers in districts other than their own. Article 56 of the Bill provides 
that the employment agencies may pay the whole of the fare of 
unemployed persons for whom employment has been found in 
another district. Funds for this purpose are obtained from the 
resources of the unemployment insurance system. An allowance 
for the transport of the family may also be paid if the family 
accompanies the worker. 

In Austria, the unemployment fund, which is the financial organ 
of the unemployment insurance system, repays to the railways 
one-half of the fare of unemployed persons travelling to obtain 
work. The other half is allowed by the railways themselves in 
the form of a reduction. During the first financial period of 14 
months from May 1920 to July 1921, the sums repaid to the railways 
amounted to Kr. 76,409. During the second period, which consisted 
of the last six months of 1921, the unemployment funds expended 
Kr. 400,000 on the free transport of unemployed persons. ' 

In Denmark, the Act of 22 December 1921 lays down that the 
benefits allowed by trade union funds subsidised by the state 
may take the form of an allowance for travelling or family transport 
for unemployed persons who obtain work in other districts. (Article 
18, No. 1). 

In Finland, the Order of 2 November 1917 concerning unemploy- 
ment funds authorises the latter to pay the unemployment benefit 
in the form of a travelling grant (Article 9). 

In Great Britain, in the case of workers coming under the un- 
employment Insurance Act, one-half of the travelling expenses 
may be paid by the employment insurance funds. Only sums 
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exceeding 4 s, are, however, considered. It was in the year 1919 
that the expenditure was largest. It then amounted to £126,427. 
For the financial year ending 31 March 1921, the travelling grants 
to unemployed persons only amounted to £15,230. 

In Norway the municipal unemployment committees are empow- 
ered to issue a card to an unemployed person who obtains a post 
in another district, entitling him to travel at reduced fare. The 
cards are also valid for the return journey if it is found that the 
workers can more easily continue to reside in his own .home than 
at his place of work. 

The State repays one-half, of the expenditure of the municipal 
employment committees on any further travelling grants to 
unemployed persons who obtain posts in other districts. 

In Sweden, the Royal Proclamation of 22 October 1920 concern- 
ing the relief of necessitous unemployed peisons, lays down that 
the municipal authorities may pay the travelling expenses of an 
unemployed person who has obtained a post in another municipality 
and that the expenditure involved will be repaid by the State. 



4. — Re-distribution of workers in industry. 

The employment exchange system does not only enable unemploy- 
ed persons to obtain a post similar to that which they have pre- 
viously held, whether in the same district or another, but also 
makes it possible for them to obtain posts in other industries 
for which they have sufficient qualifications. In this way the 
employment exchanges contribute to the re-distribution of workers 
in industry. Re-distribution of this kind was carried out on a large 
scale during the war in order to obtain the necessary staff for 
munition manufacture, and after the armistice, in order to facilitate 
the return of the workers to peace industries. 

The following section describes the steps which have been taken 
for the re-distribution of unemployed workers in other industries 
or occupations, particularly agriculture. 

The section also gives details concerning the training courses 
which have been instituted to facilitate the re-distribution of 
workers. 

The section also deals with vocational guidance for young 
persons. 



Measures for finding agricultural work for unemployed persons. 

The public employment agencies are sometimes criticised as 
being instruments of the rural exodus. It will be seen, however, 
that in reality, the public employment exchanges are becoming 
increasingly active in supplying labour for agricultural work. The 
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International Economic Conference of Genoa made the following- 
recommendation : 

"In countries in which conditions permit, the placing in 
agriculture of as large a number as possible of such of the 
unemployed in industry as are capable of being employed in 
agricultural work." 

The public employment exchanges in most countries have 
attempted as far as possible to carry out this recommendation, even 
before it was formulated by the Conference. 

One pi the principal requisites for success in placing unemployed 
workers in agriculture is that there should be unity in the organi- 
sation of the labour market. The employment exchanges for 
industry and commerce must be in close touch with those which 
deal with agriculture. It is obvious that if those industrial un- 
employed persons who are suitable for agricultural work are to be 
encouraged to return to the land, the employment agencies to 
which they apply must receive notification of agricultural as well as 
of industrial vacancies. 

In Germany the Decree of 16 March 1919 lays down that employ- 
ers in agriculture and forestry must immediately notify any vacancy 
on their staff to a public employment agency. In filling agricultural 
vacancies the employment agencies must first consider those persons 
who have already been employed on farm or forest work. As long as 
there is a sufficient number of agricultural vacancies offered at 
reasonable wages no public employment exchange may place 
unemployed workers who were employed during the war on farm 
or forest work in posts in industries other than agriculture and 
forestry. It is also prohibited for employers to engage agricultural 
workers in undertakings other than agricultural or forestry under- 
takings. 

Unemployed persons of both sexes who have been employed 
in agricultural or forest work receive certain privileges if they 
can prove to the authorities of their last place of residence that 
they have obtained a post in an agricultural or forestry undertaking, 
and are obliged to change their residence for this purpose. In this 
case they receive their own fare and that of their family to their 
new place of work, and in addition a certain sum for other travelling 
expenses. 

One of the principal obstacles in the way of placing unemployed 
persons in agricultural work is that there is frequently a shortage 
of housing accommodation. The Order of 26 January 1920 which 
deals with relief of workers (Produktive Erwerblosenfursorge) 
allows subsidies or special loans for the construction of rural 
dwellings. 

Subsidies are also allowed to undertakings which create rural 
employment. In 192 1 the number of persons placed in subsidised 
undertakings of this kind was .9063 (5,001 men and 4,062 women). 
The Dresden employment exchange is one of the most active of 
those which deal specially with the placing of rural workers. The 
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number of placings made by this exchange between i January 
and 31 October 1921 was 3,312. 

The number of workers placed in agriculture in the whole of 
Germany in the year 1921 was 382,679, including 301,190 men adn 
81,489 women. 

In Austria there is a central office for agricultural work attached 
to the Federal Ministry of Agriculture. Each provincial adminis- 
tration also has an office for the employment of agricultural workers 
which is managed by an official of superior rank. 

In Canada the public employment exchange system works in 
close collaboration with the Ministry of Agriculture. The repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry in rural districts keep in touch with the 
farmer's and are thus able to keep the employment exchanges 
notified of agricultural vacancies. 

Useful assistance is also provided by the rural post-masters, 
who notify vacancies by means of forms printed on post-cards 
which do not require stamps. A large part of the work is also 
done by telephone. Most farmers have a telephone in their houses, 
and are able to communicate direct with the nearest employment 
exchange. 

The report of the Minister of Labour for the year ending 31st 
March, 1920, states that 25 per cent, of the persons for whom 
posts were found in that year were placed on farms. 

The public employment exchanges are extremely active in pro- 
viding harvest workers for the wheat-growing districts of Western 
Canada. Special employment exchanges have been set up to 
ensure a satisfactory distribution of the labour required for sowing 
and reaping. These exchanges provide agricultural work for the 
workers who leave the mining and forest camps at the end of the 
winter season. Before the harvest season begins an inquiry is made 
in order to ascertain the requirements of the three agricultural 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Special trains 
with reduced fares are run in accordance with requirements. 

In 1921 over 26,000 workers were transported to Winnipeg 
from the East by trains of this kind. 

In Chili the crisis in the saltpetre industry which, occurred at 
the beginning of 1921 threw more than 44,000 workers out of 
employment. Many of these workers found posts in agriculture. 
During the year 1921 the employment section of the Labour 
Department made 10,886 placings, of which 2,541 were in agri- 
culture. 

In Denmark, agriculture is one of the occupations in which the 
largest number of workers are placed. In 1920-1921, for example, 
the number, of agricultural placings was 12,634 ou t °f a total 
of 64,139. 

In the United States the importance of providing for the require- 
ments of agriculture as regards seasonal workers has long been 
recognised. The employment section of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has made great efforts in collaboration with the 
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Department of Agriculture to solve the problem. Early in the 
spring of 1920 relations were established with agricultural employ- 
ment agencies and offices, agricultural schools and rural post- 
masters. In some of the principal towns, special branches were 
formed in the local employment offices in order to supply the neces- 
sary labour for the sowing season. Propaganda was also organised 
on a large scale. In consequence of these measures the number 
of workers who were registered, and for whom farm work was 
found in the wheat-growing districts during the season by the 
30 special employment agencies rose to 53,072. The unemployed 
persons, who obtained farm work in connection with the harvest 
had previously been engaged in the most varied occupations, as 
may be seen from the following list, which is taken at random 
from the records: cooks, boxers, trainers, tram conductors and 
drivers, labourers, waiters, engineers, carters, clerks, stenographers, 
dockers, road-menders, etc. 

In 1922 the agricultural employment exchange which was set 
up by the Government at Kansas City (Farm Labor Bureau), 
which is the central organisation for the placing of agricultural 
labour in the United States, engaged in a propaganda campaign 
on a large scale, and published notices stating the addresses of the 
employment exchanges for each of the principal agricultural 
districts, and the approximate date of the harvest. The Farm 
Labor Bureau is in touch with the managers of employment 
agencies of the Union and of the separate States, and with the 
local authorities and with the farmers' associations. 

In France there are two organisations for the placing of agri- 
cultural workers, one under the auspices of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, and the other under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour. 

The first organisation, which is under the authority of the Natio- 
nal office for agricultural labour, consists of about fify "Depart- 
mental Offices for Agricultural Labour", most ofwhich were founded 
by local associations of farmers. These offices have two objects: 
the placing of agricultural workers, and the improvement of the 
living conditions of rural workers. Although they are attached 
to the Ministry of Agriculture they maintain their character as 
private institutions. 

The second organisation is that of the departmental employment 
offices which are supervised and co-ordinated by the Ministry of 
Labour. These offices deal with vacancies of all kinds; whether 
industrial, commercial or agricultural. They are active in the placing 
of agricultural workers. They have correspondents in the princi- 
pal rural centres. They carry on propaganda work even in the 
smallest village's, and they have instituted special branches for 
agricultural Work. In this way they have induced a large number 
of the urban unemployed, many of whom are of peasant origin, 
to return to the land. 

In 1921 the departmental offices for agricultural labour only 
made a few hundred placings, while the departmental offices 
which are subordinate to the Ministry of Labour made nearly 
70,000. Of this numbef 13,166 had previously been urban workers. 
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In Great Britain the public employment exchanges are open to 
agricultural workers in the same way as to other workers. They 
are not, however, in practice much used by agricultural workers, 
in the first place because agriculture is not covered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and agricultural workers are therefore 
not obliged to be registered, and in the second place, because the 
farmers prefer to engage their workers directly. The employment 
exchanges nevertheless made an average of ioo agricultural plac- 
ings per day for the whole country in the year 1920. 

In Hungary a Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture, dated 28 
December 1899, set up a system for the placing of agricultural 
workers. The purpose of the organisation is to engage harvest 
workers en masse, and to distribute them among the various 
villages. The work is entrusted to the municipal authorities, who 
carry it out free of charge in addition to their other functions. 

A Bill which is now in process of preparation proposes to set 
up special bodies to deal with the placing of agricultural workers. 

In India it is proposed to set up public employment exchanges 
with the special aim of encouraging the migration of agricultural 
workers from certain overcrowded districts. 

In Italy there are a certain number of employment agencies 
set up by employers' and workers' organisations which deal exclu- 
sively with agricultural workers, and play an important part in 
organising the periodical internal migrations of workers necessitated 
by certain kinds of agricultural work suqh as rice-growing. A 
Decree dated 14 March 1918 made it compulsory to engage labour 
for the rice-fields through the joint employment agencies. At the 
present time recourse to the joint agencies is no longer compulsory. 
In 1920 the joint employment exchange at Mortara, which is 
competent for the 50 municipalities of Lomellina, placed 32,420 
persons in the rice-fields, including 29,534 from the district itself, 
and 2,886 from other districts. 

In some districts the model collective agreements drawn up by 
the agricultural workers' federations make it compulsory for employ- 
ers to obtain workers exclusively through the employment agency 
of the trade union. 

A bill submitted by the Socialist party proposes to set up a 
system of provincial and locah employment exchanges for agri- 
cultural workers. The provincial exchanges would deal with the 
transfer of workers from one district to another, and would fix the 
number of workers to be employed on each agricultural under- 
taking on the basis of its area, the kind of crop grown, and the nature 
of the soil. The local exchanges would deal with the actual placing 
of workers. It would be compulsory for all agricultural workers 
to be registered in the exchanges., 

In Japan the necessity of setting up an organisation for placing 
workers in agriculture has been very much felt during the present 
industrial crisis, as may be seen from the following figures showing 
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the number of dismissed industrial workers who have obtained 
agricultural employment : 

Year 1020 • Total Number of Number of workers who 

workers dismissed found work in agriculture 

March 84.820 10.323 

April 103.568 18.108 

May 133-359 34-839 

June 147.482 56.017 

July 109.088 26.263 

August 101.633 22.422 

September 105.919 24.592 

October 100.428 20.265 

November 215.058 68.302 

December 125.979 40 .933 

January 1921 . . . 81.586 13.651 

The Government has voted various sums for the encouragement 
of agriculture, and has made the Ministry of Agriculture the central 
authority for placing agricultural workers. 

In the Netherlands the backward state of the employment 
exchange system as regards the placing of agricultural workers 
has attracted the attention of the Government, which has set up 
a commission of enquiry to consider the means by which it may 
be developed so as to satisfy agricultural requirements as fully 
as possible. 

In Poland the employment offices not only place workers in 
the country itself, but also provide information for those who 
wish to emigrate. As emigrants to adjacent countries are mostly 
agricultural workers, the employment offices do important work 
in this respect. 

It should also be noted that the Extraordinary Arbitration 
Commission which was set up in accordance with the Act of n March 
1 92 1 concerning the settlement of disputes between agricultural 
employers and workers, decided on 7 April 1921 that all employers 
in the provinces of Warsaw, Lodz, Lublin, Kielce, and Byelostock, 
should be obliged to notify the public employment agencies of the 
names of the workers discharged at the end of their year of service, 
and the number of workers required for the coming year. 

In 1921 the number of agricultural placings was 17,039 out of 
a total of about 160,000. 

In Sweden the principal employment exchanges have special 
branches for agricultural workers. In 1921 35,438 agricultural 
placings were made out of a total of 205,131. A grant of 150,000 kr. 
was allowed to facilitate the institution of fifty small colonies in 
Norland. 

The Minister of Agriculture has proposed in addition to the 
subsidy of 12 million kr. which has already been voted, that a 
further credit of 4 million kr. should be allowed in order to encourage 
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land settlement by means of loans. In view of the difficulty at 
present experienced by workers in obtaining industrial employment, 
the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions submitted a petition 
to the Minister of Agriculture on n July 1922^ in which it stated 
that there were 3,036 persons who were ready £0 take agricultural 
employment. 

In Switzerland some of the public employment agencies are 
active in supplying agricultural workers with posts. The agricul- 
tural placings in the last three years were as follows : 





Men 


Women 


Total 


1919 . . 


4006 


237 


4243 


1920 . . 


4065 


249 


4314 


1921 . . 


3531 


333 


3864 * 



The public employment agencies work in close collaboration 
with the Swiss Union of Peasants which publishes the number of 
vacant agricultural posts in its journal entitled « La Revue des 
Marches agricoles ». The union has proposed that its organisation 
should include a central employment agency which would deal 
with the placing of girls and boys from homes and orphanages in 
agriculture, the placing of young men on farms as voluntary 
workers, and the placing of agricultural workers in general, parti- 
cularly on large farms. 

The Federal Government has repeatedly taken steps to encourage 
the employment of urban workers in rural districts. Thus, for 
example, the Federal Government grants a subsidy to the Swiss 
Association for Land Settlement and Agricultural Industry at 
Zurich. The purpose of this Association is .to combat unemploy- 
ment by organising courses of instruction in gardening and vege- 
table growing, and by supplying allotments for unemployed 
persons. 



Vocational training of unemployed persons. 

The re-distribution of workers in industries other, than their 
own is often closely connected with the provision of vocational 
training, especially at the present time, when the war and abnormal 
conditions which it brought with it, have greatly increased the pro- 
portion of unskilled workers on the labour market. Measures 
have therefore been taken in a number of countries to provide voca- 
tional training for the unemployed. 

In Germany Article 15 of the Order of 26 January 1920 lays down 
that loans and subsidies may be allowed for courses of vocational 
training for the unemployed or for undertakings in which such 
training is given. The subsidy or grant may not exceed 50 days' 
unemployment relief. In the building "industry, where there is an 

1 The total number of persons placed in all industries was 66,489. 
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increasing shortage of skilled labour, the Minister of Labour has 
decided that a sum of 1,600 marks may be expended for each 
worker who desires training. A credit of one million marks from- 
the unemployment funds has been allowed for this purpose. 

The Bill concerning compulsory unemployment insurance lays 
down that the employment agencies may set up or subsidise voca- 
tional schools or may pay the fees of unemployed persons at such 
schools. The expenditure for each unemployed person may not, 
however, exceed 12 times the average daily unemployment insur- 
ance benefit. 

In Austria the unemployment insurance Act of 24 March 1920 
lays down that if any person is unable to obtain employment owing 
to lack of training in his occupation or in similar occupations, 
the unemployment office may send him to a vocational school, but 
may not pay him unemployment benefit for more than 12 weeks. 

In Finland the 1921 Budget includes a credit of 109,000 Finnish 
marks for the establishment of training courses for unemployed 
women. The object of these courses is to provide training in 
dress-making for the women who obtained employment in the 
building industry in order to replace the men who were killed in the 
war, and who owing to their low degree of education find it difficult 
to obtain other work now that unemployment prevails in the 
building industry. 

In Great Britain the Central Committee on Women's Training 
and. Employment received a grant of £ 500,000 from the National 
Relief Fund which enabled it to set up special training courses for 
women whose earning capacity was seriously reduced by the crisis 
following the war. Training is for the most part given in domestic 
work. One-third of the expenses of the courses are paid by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

In Norway the Government has set up a committee of three 
members in each municipality where there is a large amount of 
unemployment among women. The purpose of the committees 
is to provide work for unemployed women and to organise training 
courses for them. The Government pays the salaries of the 
instructors and one-half of the pupils' fees. The remaining expend- 
iture is borne by the municipality. 

In the Netherlands an "emergency course" was instituted at the 
end of 1920 in order to provide rapid training for unemployed 
persons in the various branches of the building industry. An 
advisory board for the building industry was set. up in order to 
co-ordinate the training courses and to keep in touch with employers 
in the industry. 

In Sweden the Government has voted 100,000 kr. for the organi- 
sation of training courses for the unemployed. 

Since 1917 there have been dress-making courses for unemployed 
women whose age does not permit them to engage in open-air work. 
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In Switzerland the Federal Government subsidised 52 training 
courses for unemployed persons in 1921. The courses were attended , 
by 12,870 workers. 

In a message to the Federal Assembly dated 1 September, 1922, 
the Federal Council states that many unemployed persons will be 
unable to find posts in their previous occupation in the near future. 
The Federal Department for Economic Affairs has, therefore, 
given instructions that unemployed persons shall henceforth be 
required to accept posts in occupations other than their own on pain 
of losing their right to unemployment benefit. Particular atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that foreign women domestic workers are 
allowed to enter Switzerland, although there are over ten thousand 
unemployed women in the country. Suitable unemployed women 
should, therefore, be placed in domestic service, and the municipal 
and cantonal authorities are called upon to organise domestic 
economy courses for unemployed women who have had no domestic 
training. 

Vocational Guidance for Young Persons. 

In Germany vocational guidance for young persons has been 
considerably developed, and there is a complete system of offices 
covering the whole country. In Prussia the offices for vocational 
guidance have largely assumed the character of independent institu- 
tions. A Decree dated 18 March 1919 issued by the Ministries of 
the Interior, of Commerce and Industry, of Agriculture, and of 
Public Instruction, makes it compulsory for urban and rural local 
authorities to set up offices for vocational guidance (Berufsamter). 
Several districts may join together to set up an office, but all towns 
with over 10,000 inhabitants must set up independent offices. In 
places where there are regular employment agencies the vocational 
guidance offices are incorporated in them as independent institu- 
tions. Where there is no employment agency they are attached 
to the organisation for the protection of young persons. Since 
1920 the Federal Employment Office of the Ministry of Labour 
has acted as the central office for vocational guidance. 

The office for vocational guidance which was set up in Berlin in 
April 1920 has dealt with 46,179 cases in its first year of existence. 
Before any boy or girl leaves school he receives a questionnaire 
concerning his family situation, the occupation in which he would 
like to engage, etc. The school authorities also give their estimate 
of the capacity of the child and the result of his medical examination. 

In the United States the Federal employment service after the 
war organised a Junior Department of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the function of which was to supervise the large 
numbers of young persons who were dismissed from war industries, 
and to guide them in the selection of other occupations. This 
department was abolished in June 1921. The Councils of voca- 
tional education in the various states have, however, been main- 
tained and there are vocational bureaux in the principal towns. 
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The vocational bureau of Cincinnati (Ohio), which is one of the most 
important, has a psychological laboratory in which the special 
characteristics of the children are ascertained. They are then 
helped to select an occupation which is suitable to their qualifica- 
tions, and are supervised during the first period of their employ- 
ment. The expenditure of the Cincinnati vocation bureau rose 
from § 5,000 in 1911 to 60,000 in 1922. Two-thirds of the latter 
sum is provided by public grants. In New- York a vocation service 
has been in existence since 1908, and deals particularly with the 
higher elementary schools. In Boston a vocation bureau was set 
up in 1907. 

A similar idea has recently been adopted in the State of Delaware 
where a national vocation service has been set up by private 
initiative with the purpose of encouraging research in vocational 
guidance. This bureau was to begin its activities in September 1922. 

In France the public employment agencies have been active in 
organising vocational guidance since the year 1920. The Minister 
of Public Instruction has issued circulars dated 19 July 1920 and 
17 May 192 1 instructing academy inspectors to call upon the teach- 
ers to collaborate with the employment offices in the vocational 
guidance of young persons. A technical commission for the study 
of the question was set up by a Decree dated 21 February 1921. 
In most of large towns the employment offices have branches for 
the vocational guidance of young persons. In 1921 the vocational 
guidance sections filled up forms showing the result of the medical 
examination and the vocational qualifications of 3,351 boys and 
590 girls, of whom 1,411 boys and 288 girls were placed as appren- 
tices. 

In Great Britain vocational guidance for young persons is provided 
by two organisations: (a) The Juvenile Advisory Committees 
appointed and financed by the Ministry of Labour which have 
been set up in 130 districts; (b) The Choice of Employment Com- 
mittees set up in accordance with the Education Act (Choice of 
Employment), 1910. There are committees of this kind in one 
hundred districts. Their expenses are paid by the local authorities. 
A certain proportion of the expenditure is, however, borne by the 
Ministries of Education and Labour. 

In India the Bengal Government has set up a committee to 
study various methods of vocational guidance and technical 
education, and to encourage vocational guidance as part of the 
work of secondary schools and colleges. 

In Poland the employment exchange statistics for 1921 show 
that 75.2 % of the applications for employment by young persons 
were for unskilled work. The over-crowdirig of the labour market 
by unskilled workers, and the decrease in the number of appren- 
tices in the various trades has led the central employment office 
to draft a bill setting up vocational guidance committees in con- 
nection with the employment' agencies. 

In Switzerland there are vocational offices in most of the large 
towns; that of Basle is the oldest. In the last 12 years this office 
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has examined more than 8,000 cases and the average for the last 
three years is over 1,000. The town of Lucerne instituted courses 
of vocational guidance in 1916. In several cantons school teachers 
have been instructed to observe the children under their care so 
as to guide them in choosing a suitable occupation. A confeience 
which took place at Zurich on 1 February 1922 between the mem- 
bers of the Vocational Guidance Councils and the Cantonal Depart- 
ment for Economic Affairs recommended the raising of the school 
age, the immediate creation of new courses for apprentices and the 
extension of agricultural education. 

In Czechoslovakia a vocational section was set up in June 1920 
and incorporated as an independent institution in President 
Masaryk's Academy of Labour. The Council of management of 
the central offices includes representatives of the Ministries of 
Social affairs, Public Instruction, Commerce and Industry, and 
Agriculture, and representatives of the various industrial commit- 
tees and councils, and chambers of commerce. A vocational 
guidance office was set up at Prague on 1 May 1921. Between 
that date and 30 September, 500 of the 5,000 children who left 
school in Prague in that year, passed through the vocational guid- 
ance office. 



C. — INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR. 

The following section deals with the measures which have been 
taken to combat unemployment by organising the transfer of 
workers from one country to another. 

A distinction may be made between measures intended to en- 
courage emigration in' order to reduce the congestion on the 
national labour market and measures intended to regulate immi- 
gration' and to adapt it to the requirements of industry. An account 
will first be given of the unilateral measures adopted by several 
countries and subsequently of the international conventions 
dealing with the engagement of workers in one country for employ- 
ment in another. 



1. — Measures for the encouragement of Emigration. 

In Germany emigration is regulated by the Federal Emigration 
Office (Reichswanderungsamt), and its subordinate organisations, 
and by the Joint Associations for the protection of emigrants 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaften fur deutsches Wanderungswesen) . It is 
the function of the Federal Emigration Office to supply all necessary 
information, to organise emigration, and to watch over the general 
welfare of emigrants. In 1921 it supplied information and assi- 
stance to 7,215 persons and was the means of finding posts for 
8,750 workers. 
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In Austria there-is an Emigration Office attached to the Ministry 
of the Interior, where persons who wish to emigrate can obtain 
accurate information free of charge. In order to ensure that all 
intending emigrants make use of the facilities thus provided, the 
Government has decided that any person who wishes to obtain 
a passport must first consult one of the Information Offices. 

In Denmark an increased tendency to emigrate is making itself 
felt at the present time. About fifty Danish businessmen, engineers 
and farmers have formed an association known as the "Danska 
Andels Kolonisation forening" which proposes to set up a co- 
operative colony in Paraguay. 

In Spain an Act, dated 21 November, 1907, set up a Central 
Emigration Council to supervise emigration. 

In Great Britain the Government has instituted an Overseas 
Settlement Scheme in collaboration with representatives of the 
Dominions, in order to combat unemployment. Immigrants who 
wish to settle in the various Dominions are provided with a consi- 
derable degree of assistance. 

The Empire Settlement Act, which was passed in June, 1922, 
authorises the British Government to conclude emigration con- 
ventions with the Dominions. The first Convention concluded 
in accordance with the Empire Settlement Act was one which was' 
concluded with the Australian Commonwealth, which lays down 
that a sum of £ 400,000 is to be paid in equal shares by the Common- 
wealth Office and by Australia before 31 March, 1923, for the 
encouragement of emigration. 

Emigrants are recruited by the Ministry of Labour, which col- 
laborates with the representatives of the Dominions in London 
and with the Colonial Office. The Ministry of Labour registers 
all applications for work and all vacancies in overseas countries, 
and forwards them to the Employment Exchanges, where persons 
who desire such posts may obtain the necessary information. 
Employment Exchanges, with the assistance of local Committees, 
ascertain the intentions and qualifications of persons who desire 
to emigrate, and decide in each case whether emigration should 
be encouraged. 

In Italy emigration has always been one of the principal means 
of combatting unemployment. Emigration is regulated and con- 
trolled by an important department known as the Commissariat 
of Emigration, which is attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Commissariat has concluded treaties and conventions with 
a number of countries of immigration, in order to secure the best 
possible labour conditions for Italian emigrants. It finds posts 
for emigrants in foreign countries and supervises the engagement 
of workers for posts abroad. It also takes steps to create opportu- 
nities for work for Italians in foreign countries and for the creation 
of agricultural colonisation undertakings. 

Several of the trade unions have taken various measures to 
regulate the emigration of their members. The Italian Federation 
of Building Workers, for example, at a general congress held on 
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23 December, 19^1, passed a resolution recommending the esta- 
blishment of a trade union emigration office for Italian building 
workers. The purpose of the Office would be to defend the trade 
union rights of emigrants in foreign countries and to regulate the 
collective engagement of workers for foreign countries. 

In the Netherlands the Federation of Public Employment 
Agencies has set up a special office on German territory at Ober- 
hausen in the Ruhr district, to find employment for the large 
number of Dutch workers who work in that district. At a confer- 
ence which met on 4 March, 1922, at the Ministry of the Interior, 
the Netherlands Unemployment Council, to which all the Dutch 
associations for combatting unemployment are affiliated, decided 
to draw the attention of the Ministries concerned (Ministries of 
Labour, Agriculture, Commerce and Industry) to the desirability 
of assisting emigration by Government subsidies and of consti- 
tuting an international organisation to find employment for emi- 
grants. The work of the Conference led the Ministry of Labour to 
institute an enquiry in order to ascertain whether it was possible 
and desirable to ask Parliament to vote funds to be placed at the 
disposal of workers desiring to emigrate to Canada. 

The Dutch Department for Insurance and Employment . Ex- 
change has made an agreement with the French employment 
agencies for the placing of agricultural workers. Sever A hundred 
workers were immediately found posts in the sugar beet and potato- 
growing industries. 

In Roumania the Central Employment Office is the central 
authority responsible for receiving all offers of posts in foreign 
countries and communicating them to the local employment agen- 
cies. The Employment Exchange Act lays down that the Ministry 
of Labour, has to decide whether native workers are to be allowed 
to leave the country, as well as whether foreign workers are to 
be allowed to enter. A special Commission attached to the Ministry 
of the Interior was recently appointed in order to regulate and 
supervise the emigration of Roumanian workers. 

In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, an Act dated 30 December, 
1921, which came into force on 21 February, 1922, entrusts the 
organisation of emigration to the Ministry for Social Affairs. The 
Act sets up a section in the Ministry which is to draw up a report 
on emigration questions every year. There are emigration commis- 
sioners in all the ports of the country, and a representative of the 
Emigration Section is attached to the diplomatic and consular 
service in every country where imigration from this country is of 
sufficient importance. 

Emigration is free in principle, but the Minister may suspend 
emigration to particular countries for a certain time if this is 
necessary in the interests of the country. It is proposed to consti- 
tute an Emigration Fund to be drawn from the money taxes 
established by the Act and administrative regulations concerning 
emigration. 
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In Switzerland the Federal Labour Office acts as the central 
authority for emigration, and provides all necessary information 
concerning the prospects of employment in foreign countries. 
Travelling allowances may be allowed to emigrants by the Cantonal 
Labour Offices, but this is conditional on the presentation of a 
passport with the necessary visas. 

The Federal Government has recognised that emigration is 
a necessary measure, in order to combat unemployment, and has 
expressed the intention of introducing legislation for the organis- 
ation of emigration. Emigration is also encouraged by private 
initiative. Thus, for example, in the district of Locle, where 
unemployment in the watch-making industry is particularly 
severe, some of the unemployed have formed an association in 
order to emigrate to Argentine, and have asked the Federal Council 
for a subsidy for this purpose. The Department for Economic 
Affairs and the Political Department also intends to set up a 
commission, the main functions of which will be to supervise the 
protection of emigrants and the systematic organisation of emi- 
gration. 

In Czechoslovakia the Emigration Act which was passed on 15 
February, 1922, lays down regulations for the publication of infor- 
mation concerning the prospects of employment for Czechoslovak 
workers in foreign countries. The object of the Act is to protect 
the economic interests of the emigrant, while, at "the same time 
discouraging excessive emigration. The Act provides that "the 
engagement contract must guarantee that there is no strike or 
lockout in the undertaking concerned; that the wage and labour 
conditions of the immigrants are at least as favourable as those 
of national workers in the same occupation who have similar 
qualifications ; and that such conditions shall not be modified during 
the duration of the contracts". 



2. — Measures regulating Immigration. 

In South Africa the present tendency is to restrict immigration. 
In a Note published in London on 26 January, 1922, the High 
Commissioner for the South African Union stated that no intend- 
ing immigrant would be admitted to South Africa unless he arrived 
that he had sufficient capital, or unless he could produce written 
evidence that he had actually obtained a post. Such evidence 
must state the nature of the post and the wages to be paid. 

The restrictions which are imposed at the present time are due 
to the special situation of South Africa as regards unskilled labour, 
and are intended to protect the native worker. 

In Germany immigration is regulated by the Central Office for 
Labour (Deutsche Arbeiterzentrale), which receives all notifications 
of vacancies by employers and engages workers in foreign countries 
through the medium of the employment agencies and district 
offices. The workers are generally engaged under model contracts 
applying to air immigrants of the same nationality. The principal 
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countries which send emigrants to Germany are Poland, Czechos- 
lovakia, and, to a less extent, Italy. Immigrants are generally 
seasonal workers who come for the harvest. 

In Australia a conference of Prime Ministers which met in 
November, 1921, decided that each State should lay down a 
programme snowing exactly what it was prepared to do to encour- 
age immigration. This programme would constitute a kind of 
agreement between the States and the Commonwealth which 
would enable the latter to give formal guarantees to immigrants. 
The funds were to be supplied by the Commonwealth if the pro- 
gramme was approved. 

The first practical result of the Conference was that a scheme for 
collaboration between the Commonwealth Government and that 
of New South Wales was discussed: The matter is at present 
undertaking a survey of the land which it is proposed to colonise. 
One of the schemes under consideration is to sow twelve million 
acres of land with wheat. 

Queensland has submitted an immigration scheme for the cotton- 
growing district, and Victoria has laid a proposal before the British 
Emigration authorities for the settlement of 10,000 British farms 
in the country. The farms would consist of 15 to 20 acres each, 
and the State of Victoria would allow a loan of £1,200 for the first 
few years of work. 

The immigration policy of the Government has been strongly 
opposed by the Labour Party. The leader of the Labour Party 
has stated that immigration should not be allowed at the expense 
of the unemployed, and has proposed that the item of £162,000 
for the encouragement of immigration should be deleted from the 
Budget. 

In Canada, the Government is empowered by law to take steps 
at any time in order to prohibit or limit the admission of emigrants 
of any particular race, class or occupation, as the requirements of 
the labour market may demand. Since 5 May, 1922, the conditions 
for the admission of immigrants, one of which was the possession 
of a certain sum of money, have been made considerably less 
severe. Canadian workers regard the new state of affairs with 
considerable anxiety, as it allows the admission of a number of 
workers who are willing to accept lower wages than those which 
prevail in Canada. Mr. Tom Moore, the President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, has pointed out the dangers 
involved in the permission of immigration, and has stated that in 
his opinion foreign workers should be engaged exclusively through 
the public employment exchanges. The Canadian and British 
employment exchanges have, in fact, collaborated with one another 
since April, 1920. 

The procedure adopted is as follows : — Any employer • who 
wishes to engage workers may fill up a form showing the labour 
conditions which he offers. The form is completed and approved 
by the Director of the Employment Service at Ottawa, and is 
then forwarded to the Commission of the Foreign Employment 
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Section of the Ministry of Labour in London, who attempts to 
find, suitable applicants. 

The Minister of Immigration stated in the Canadian House of 
Commons that great efforts would be made to attract well-qualified 
immigrants to the country next year, and to encourage British 
colonists belonging to the respectable classes of society to come to 
Canada. 

Immigrants have already arrived in Canada in accordance with 
the recent conventions concluded with Norway and the Ne- 
therlands. 

Canada also encourages the immigration of young persons. The 
Government has declared that it would be prepared to receive six 
thousand boys and girls every year. 

In the United States the immigration legislation prohibits the 
engagement of foreign workers, who are not admitted unless the 
Secretary for Labour has ascertained that equally capable workers 
cannot be obtained in the country itself, and that there are no 
unemployed in the industry in the United States. The 3 % Act 
further fixes the number of immigrants from each country who may 
be admitted to the United States. This Act has given rise to 
considerable criticism, particularly because it does not permit of 
any selection being made between the various immigrants. 

A Bill which was recently submitted to the House of Represent- 
atives proposes that agricultural immigrants should be excluded 
from the 3 % Act on condition that they take an oath to engage 
in agriculture and agree to deposit a guarantee amounting to two 
hundred dollars for each adult and fifty for each child. The 
deposit, together with the interest on it, would be repaid to the 
immigrant if he could prove that he had fulfilled the terms of 
his engagement, and would be used to pay the expenses of his 
deportation if he had not fulfilled his contract. This Bill has been 
considered by the Conference on Immigration policy, which has 
proposed that a Federal Committee should be set up to draft a 
simple and uniform legislation on naturalisation. 

In France the foreign workers required for agriculture and ' 
industry are engaged by a Permanent Immigration Commission 
consisting of the directors of the various ministries concerned. 
This Commission was set up by an Inter-Ministerial Decree dated 
18 July, 1920. It is empowered in particular to draw up treaties 
and conventions concerning immigration, and to supervise their 
application. It has also to provide, on the lines proposed by the 
National Council of Labour, for coordination between the work 
of the various Ministries which deal with foreign workers. 

The Inter-Ministerial Commission on Foreign Labour, which 
is attached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, periodically fixes 
the exact number of foreign workers required, and lays down the 
measures to be taken for the regulation of immigration. 

A Bill proposing to centralise the various organisations in the 
different Ministries which now deal with immigration, and to set 
up a single office attached to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, has 
been submitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 

Remedies for Unemployment. 7 
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A Decree of -6 June, 1922, which repeals that of 18 November, 
1920, lays down the conditions under which foreign workers may 
obtain permission to reside in France. On arriving in the country, 
foreign workers have to report to an Imigration Office or to a 
frontier station, which issues the necessary permit allowing them 
to proceed to their place of employment. If immigrants who 
arrive in France have not yet obtained a post, the Immigration 
Offices are responsible for finding them employment, and for 
providing them with temporary accommodation. The Immigration 
Offices are connected with the national system of departmental 
or municipal employment offices by the Foreign Labour Section 
of the Ministry of Labour. 

The Minister of the Interior addressed a circular, dated 23 
June, 1922, to all prefects, drawing their attention to the fact 
that a large number of foreign workers engaged in agricultural 
labour, leave their employment to undertake one which is better 
paid. The Minister recommends Prefects to require such workers 
to return to their employment, or, if they refuse to do so, to leave 
the country. 

Generally speaking, foreign workers who wish to come to France 
are given all the necessary administrative facilities. France has, 
however, concluded international treaties regulating the manner 
in which contingents of workers to be engaged collectively are to be 
fixed. ! 

In Hungary an Order, dated 1 April, 1922, extended the prohi- 
bition of immigration from the provinces which belonged to Hun- 
gary before the war to present day Hungary. This prohibition 
had already been in force for several months. It was necessitated 
by the fact that large numbers of persons who were unable to find 
employment in the newly-constituted States owing to their Hun- 
garian nationality, were expelled from their place of residence 
and came to Hungary, where they disorganised the labour market. 

In Mexico the President of the Republic has decided, in order 
.to limit immigration to a certain extent, that every white person 
who wishes to obtain employment in the country must either 
possess at least five thousand pesos or must be. able to prove that 
he has special training which will make him of use to the country 
in which he settles. 

In New Zealand, there are also restrictions on immigration. 
Only the following persons are allowed;to< settle-in New Zealand: — 

(1) Emigrants from Great Britain who have been asked to come 
to the country by a person already residing there. The latter 
person must give a written undertaking to find a post for the immi- 
grant, or to support him. 

(2) Artisans, masons, carpenters, cabinet-makers, agricultural 
workers and domestic workers, whose embarkation was authorised 
by the High Commissioner for New Zealand in London. 

Owing to the prevalence of unemployment on New Zealand at 
the present time, no authorisations are now granted except for 
domestic workers. 
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In Switzerland, an Order dated 29 November, 1921, modifies 
the previous regulations for the supervision of foreigners in various 
respects. According to Articles 17 and 18, if a foreigner wishes to 
take up a post in Switzerland the Cantonal police authorities 
must consult the Cantonal Employment Office before giving the 
authorisation. The Cantons now have power to allow immigration 
permits to seasonal workers for the current season, and to female 
domestic workers for a period not exceeding two years. 



3. — International Conventions. 

The organisation and regulation of the collective engagement of 
workers in one country for employment in another, is dealt with 
by a Recommendation of the Washington Conference, which lays 
down that the recruiting of bodies of workers in one country with 
a view to their employment in another country should be permitted 
only by mutual agreement between the countries concerned and 
after consultation with employers and workers in each country 
in the industries concerned. 

The International Emigration Commission, which was appointed 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, discussed 
and developed this Recommendation, and adopted a resolution 
laying down that the collective engagement of workers should 
be entrusted exclusively to officers and agents authorised by the 
State. . 

The Washington Recommendation, and the resolution of the 
International Emigration Commission, have been applied by a 
number of treaties and conventions between various countries. 

Agreements of this nature have been concluded between France, 
on the one hand, and Poland, Italy and Czechoslovakia on the other, 
between Brazil and Italy, and between Austria and Poland. 

The Franco-Polish Convention of 7 September ,1919, lays down 
that emigration and immigration between the two countries shall 
be free. 

A Commission is to meet at least once a year, alternately at Paris 
and Warsaw, to fix the number and category of workers to be enga- 
ged collectively. Such workers may only be engaged by the public 
employment offices with the assistance of an official commission 
of representatives of the employers, which will consider the physical 
and and vocational qualifications of the workers before they leave 
their own country. 

In Poland workers are to be engaged exclusively by the National 
Office for the finding of employment for emigrants and for their 
protection, and, in France, by the National Employment Office. 

The Franco-Italian Labour Treaty, which was signed at Ronie ( 
on 30 September, 1919, and came into force on 31 May, 1921, 
binds both Governments to provide all administrative facilities 
for nationals of either country who wish to emigrate to the other. 
The two Governments are to collaborate in seeing that the number 
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of workers who are collectively engaged shall not be such as to 
injure the economic development of one country or the interests 
of the workers in the other. A Commission has been set up for this 
purpose and meets, as a general rule, in Paris at least twice a year. 

The Franco-Czechoslovak Convention of 20 March, 1920, is modelled 
on the Franco-Polish Convention of 3 September, 1919. It lays 
down that the collective engagement of workers is to be carried 
out in Czechoslovakia by the Central Labour Office which is 
attached to the Ministry of Social Affairs, and in France by the 
National Employment Office. 

The three above-mentioned conventions regulate individual 
emigration as well as the collective engagement of workers. A 
provision common to all three conventions lays down that, if 
the state of the labour market at certain times, in certain districts, 
or in certain occupations should make it impossible for immigrants 
who arrive individually and on their own initiative to find employ- 
ment, the Government of the country concerned shall immediately 
give notification, through diplomatic channels, to the other country 
which will in its turn inform its nationals. 

The Italo-Brazilian Treaty of 11 October, 1921, lays down that 
individual or collective contracts, concluded in Italy by Italian 
workers for employment in Brazil, must be recognised by the 
Brazilian Government, and allows Italy most-favoured-nation 
treatment. The Brazilian Government also undertakes that, as 
soon as it has set up its National Department of Labour, it will 
supervise the protection of Italian immigrants and the provision 
of employment for them, so as to ensure the execution of labour 
contracts between Brazilian employers and Italian workers. 

The Austro-Hungarian Agreement of 24 June, 1921, regulates 
the engagement of Polish agricultural workers for employment in 
Austria. Such workers are to be engaged solely through the Central 
Office for agricultural labour (Landarbeiterzentrale) which is subor- 
dinate to the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry at Vienna, 
and by the Immigration Office which is subordinate to the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Affairs at Warsaw. Both Governments must 
take the necessary steps to prevent the engagement of workers by 
any other person or body. 

Requests for labour which are sent directly by Austrian employers 
to the Polish Emigration Office are not considered. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Development of Possibilities of Employment. 

In Chapter I the subject of compensation for persons involun- 
tarily unemployed is dealt with, a duty which is incumbent on a 
world inspired by considerations of humanity and social order. 
The system would, however, be wasteful, if it were not a first 
care to make the best possible distribution as shown in Chapter 
II of all available labour, so as to reduce to a strict minimum the 
number of persons looking for and failing to find the jobs that 
exist. Such distribution of available labour is not yet adequate. 
Moreover, attention should be devoted in times of crisis to the 
possibilities of employment, or. if desired, to maintaining such 
possibilities of employment at a constant level as compared with 
the population. 

Such considerations have been dwelt on for some time in many 
countries. They have given rise to positive measures which will 
be examined in the present chapter and consist in: 

(a) the organisation of relief works ; 

( b) the methodical distribution over time of the orders and 
works of public bodies with a view to compensating the more or 
less inevitable fluctuations in private orders; 

(c) methods of encouraging industries so as to keep them in 
action. 

A. — RELIEF WORKS. ' 

Relief works are exceptional works improvised during periods 
of unemployment in order to give employment to a certain number 
of the out of work. It is not proposed to give a history of the often 
unfortunate experiences formerly met with in the application of 
such measures. To-day it is agreed that relief works should be 
productive works in the wider sense of the word, that is to say at 
least of advantage to the community. They are to be distinguished 
from ordinary public works, on the one hand by the fact that they 
would not have been undertaken at the moment in question if 
it were not to occupy the unemployed, and on the other hand in 
that the latter only find temporary and exceptional employment, 
a characteristic which is brought out by the fact that all unemployed 
persons engaged on relief works are dismissed as soon as normal 
employment can be found for them elsewhere. 
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i. — The intervention of State and local authorities. 



The same development may be observed in the organisation 
of relief works as in that of employment exchanges and in the 
relief of the unemployed. The fight against unemployment, at 
first considered as an entirely local matter and left to the initiative 
of the local authorities, gradually impressed itself on the Govern- 
ments as a serious national question. Most Governments at present 
intervene in the organisation of relief works, either by helping 
the municipalities by bearing a proportion of the cost of such 
works, or by the State itself directly undertaking such works. 

In Germany the Order of 26 January 1920 authorises the Govern- 
ment to grant subsidies to local authorities who engage in relief 
works, as well as to individuals who are responsible for works in 
which the unemployed can be given employment. State inter- 
vention takes the form of subsidies or re-payable loans. The loans 
are granted at a rate of interest of 5 7* or D P er cent, according 
as the undertaking is public or private, and generally involve a 
scheme of amortisation by fixed annuities. The total amount 
spent in relief is not limited, but when the Federal proportion in 
a single undertaking exceeds 5,000,000 marks the approval of the 
Federal Ministers of Finance and Labour is needed. The Federal 
share in relief works is equivalent to one half the total cost; one- 
third is met by the Federal State in which the work is carried 
out and the remaining one-sixth by the commune. 

The town of Harburg on the Elbe instituted in the autumn of 
1920 a special system of organising unemployment works in which 
all classes of the population share. Thus manufacturers and artisans 
paid one mark a week for each worker employed, wholesale traders 
1 per cent, of their total wages bill, retail traders 20 to 100 marks 
a month, workers onerhalf to 1 per cent, of their wages according 
as they earned more or less than 300 marks a month, teachers, 
officials, etc. one-half to 1 per cent, of their salaries. These sums 
were supplemented by the money saved by abolishing relief pure 
and simple, together with 10,000 marks a week paid by the municip- 
ality. In the period from 15 September 1920 to the end of April 
1921, a fund of 1,700,000 marks was thus raised. 

In Canada the Federal Government repays to the municipalities 
one-third of the expenditure involved in relief works if the question 
is one of ordinary unemployed persons, and one-half in connection 
with the war disabled. The Federal Government undertakes one- 
half the cost in districts where there is no municipal organisation. 

In Denmark the Regulations of 10 February 1922 provide that 
relief works should be undertaken by the authorities. These 
allocate to the relief undertakings subsidies derived from the Cen- 
tral Unemployment Fund, equivalent to 35 per cent, of the wages 
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paid and calculated in proportion to the number of days of work, 
the maximum amounting to three kroner per working day. 

In Finland the Government included in the 1921-1922 Budget 
a sum of 384,000,000 Finnish marks for subsiding works under- 
taken either by the State itself, or by municipalities, or by private 
undertakings. 

In Great Britain two methods are in use in granting Govern- 
ment subsidies for the execution of relief works. By the first, 
the State undertakes 60 per cent, of the expenditure of the local 
authorities on duly approved works. By the second, the State 
grants the local authorities the necessary amounts for paying 
the interest on the loans they have contracted in connection with 
the execution of relief works. Under the first system £2,500,000 
have been granted to 2,000 relief undertakings employing about 
110,000 workers; under the second, 1,000 undertakings with a 
total budget of £10,000,000 and employing about 400,000 workers 
have received the necessary sums for meeting interest charges on 
their loans. 

In Ireland by virtue of an agreement concluded on 30 March 
1922 between the Imperial Government, the Government of 
Northern Ireland and the Provisional Government of the Irish 
Free State, the Imperial Government is required to pay £500,000 
towards the execution of relief works for the unemployed of 
Belfast and district : The management of such works is entrusted 
to the authorities who obtain a 50 per cent, subsidy towards 
the payment of the wages of the unemployed engaged on produc- 
tive, works, and a 60 per cent, subsidy towards the payment of 
wages of the unemployed engaged in other works. The authori- 
ties are themselves required to pay a proportion of the wages and 
to provide equipment. 

In Italy the Legislative Decree of 28 November 1919 instituted 
a special Commission attached to the Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers, its function being to examine all measures likely to 
provide employment for the unemployed. The loans granted to 
provinces, communes, or private undertakings bear no interest 
and must be repaid within 25 years at most. Applications for 
subsidies must be made to the special Commission, but in urgent 
cases the procedure is simplified. 

Communes, Provinces or undertakings which, by the beginning 
of March 1920 had failed to set the works going for which they had 
requested a subsidy, were deprived of the grant. 

In India the Government subsidises relief works undertaken 
for fighting famine. The object of the measure is two-fold, to 
prevent famines by increasing the prosperity of the country and 
to organise relief when a famine has set in. It is therefore both 
preventive and curative in character. 

Detailed lists of the public and private works that may be under- 
taken together with detailed estimates are submitted each year to 
the Government. These lists include departmental public works 
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on the one hand and local and private works in the other. The 
Government makes grants to the relief yards and public works, 
and may make loans which are wholly or partially repayable to 
private undertakings and even to individual artisans. 

The works undertaken are divided into "Test Works" and Famine 
Works according as the region in which they are carried out is 
simply being tested for famine or is actually a famine area. The 
former are experimental in purpose and are intended to determine 
the extent of the phenomenon, so that the relief may be regarded 
as unemployment relief works in the true sense of the term. When 
the number of workers applying at test. works is adequate and 
consequently reveals that the region is really suffering from famine, 
the preliminary works are transformed into relief works. Such 
works must provide employment for a certain number of days and 
workers as fixed . by the Government. Public works must be 
capable of employing 15 per cent, of the population of the district 
for six months, and local works 7 % per cent, of the inhabitants 
for a similar period. 

In Norway the Government very largely subsidises the relief 
works undertaken by the municipalities. Under a Circular dated 
24 January 1921, the Ministry of Social Affairs regulates the 
granting of subsidies as follows : 

The subsidy amounts to two kroner per day worked by an un- 
employed man in a relief yard. An application for a grant must 
be accompanied by a report of the communal unemployment 
committee and the local labour exchange showing the need for 
undertaking relief works and their extent. The Minister of Social 
Affairs may stop the granting of subsidies when it has been 
observed that the state of the labour market makes a continuation 
of relief works useless. In the event of considerable unemploy- 
ment, on the other hand, the communes may obtain loans with a 
view to carrying out works of this kind. 

By a Parliamentary decision of 26 September 192 1, it is laid down 
that in certain cases the State subsidy may amount to three kroner 
per unemployed person per day, but may under no circumstances 
exceed 50 per cent, of the wages paid. It was moreover decided 
that the State should itself undertake relief works. 

In the Netherlands the Government also contributes towards 
the development of the possibilities of employment, the expenditure 
on which is met by the provinces, communes, organisations of 
hydraulic works (Wateringues) and private individuals. In a 
Circular of 21 October 1919 relating to the possibility of developing 
employment, the Government declared as follows: 

"The Government proposes in every way to support the develop- 
ment of the possibilities of work, the importance of which in 
fighting unemployment is recognised by all. The Government 
holds that the communes should energetically promote this work 
which provides a common field of activity of the greatest importance. 
It is ready, if need be, to grant financial support and the budget 
of the Department (Unemployment Insurance) provides among 
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other matters, for a sum to be spent in this manner. Applications 
in this connection should be addressed to it." 

Six million gulden were provided in the Budget of 1920 for subsid- 
ising undertakings employing the unemployed, and two million 
gulden in the Budget of 1921. 

The subsidy in most cases is equivalent to a definite percentage 
of the wages .paid to the unemployed engaged in the work, the per- 
centage varying between 10 and 90 per cent, of the wages. The 
general average subsidy, however, varies between 25 and 40 per 
cent. In certain cases the difference in the total cost, as compared 
with normal conditions of employment, is taken into account, 
that is to say, the difference due to the employment of less skilled 
staff, and the State pays a proportion of such extraordinary expen- 
diture. In other cases non-interest bearing advances are made 
so as to place the communal authorities in a position to buy land 
for placing under cultivation, and fertilisers and sowing seed for 
purposes of cultivation. 

In Poland the Government has organised and subsidised works 
intended for the employment of the out of work. 

In Sweden the municipalities in districts suffering from exception- 
al unemployment, which undertake relief works after having 
requested the approval of the Unemployment Commission, may 
obtain State support. On the other hand, the State may request 
the local authorities to co-operate in carrying out relief works, if 
the localities in question are likely to benefit by the establishment 
of means of communication, canals, etc. undertaken as relief works. 
If, however, the work undertaken is quite definitely a State concern, 
the total cost is met out of public resources. 

In Switzerland the Federal Government grants subsidies to 
works undertaken either by the Confederation itself, or by the 
Cantons or communes, or by private individuals. In its Message 
of 30 May 1919 the Federal Council declares, "the payment of 
relief is only a palliative.... the Federal unemployment Relief 
Office should also aim at creating work, not only in order to relieve 
existing unemployment, but also to take the widest possible 
preventive measures in this matter." These considerations have 
led to the encouragement on the one hand of so-called "unemploy- 
ment" works, on the other hand of certain industrial undertakings. 

Measures for encouraging cantonal unemployment relief works 
were adopted in a Decree of the Federal Council of 23 May 1919 
according to which the share of the Confederation in each subsidised 
undertaking cannot exceed 25 per cent, of the total cost. 

In the Czechoslovak Re-public, according to the provisions of 
17 October 1919, the district administrative authorities may 
compel the local authorities to undertake immediately works of 
public utility in order to employ the unemployed. On the proposal 
of the district administrative authorities the Minister of Social 
Welfare may make subsidies equivalent to two-thiids of the wages 
of each worker engaged who was in receipt of unemployment relief. 
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2. — Nature and Distribution of Works. 



In Germany, the subsidised works formerly took the form of 
relief yards specially intended for the unemployed, but the Order 
on "Productive Relief" also authorises the Government to intervene 
in works of public utility and in private undertakings when the 
latter promote the welfare of the country and provide employment 
for th e unemployed . "Productive Relief" has been usefully applied 
to means of communication, canals, roads, railways. It was then 
employed in the building trade, where it is at present most fre- 
quently applied and has contributed towards the provision of a 
large number of houses in rural districts. 

During the period from the beginning of April 1920 to the end 
of February, 1921, 7,000 undertakings for the construction of roads 
and earthworks were subsidised, giving 26,000,000 days of work to 
240,000 unemployed persons. During the same period grants or 
loans were made to 1,800 undertakings for canal construction, 
1400 undertakings for the construction of electrical installations 
and cables, and 600 building undertakings. Altogether 15,143 
undertakings had received State subsidies by 20 August 1922, 
and provided 60,000,000 days of work for 542,000 unemployed 
persons. The total expenditure on these works amounted to 
1,300,000,000 marks. 

In Canada the relief works consists chiefly of repair and cons- 
truction of roads. 

In Denmark by virtue of the Regulations of 1 February 1922, 
drawn up by the Minister of the Interior, relief work must be solely 
devoted to the purpose of relieving unemployment and must 
therefore be such that they would not have been undertaken under 
any other circumstances. All kinds of works are regarded as relief 
works (agriculture, road making, construction) including those 
undertaken by a private employer on condition that he agrees to 
observe the regulations applicable to this class of work. 

In Finland the works subsidised by the State are principally 
building undertakings. The Government has also granted a credit 
of 6,000,000 Finnish marks to forestry undertakings in the north 
of the country. Finally, workshops have been opened in which 
women are employed in needlework and the making of uniforms 
during the year. 

In Great Britain the relief works include the construction of 
roads, bridges, tramways, and drains, land draining schemes, 
and forestry undertakings. The distribution of grants is made 
by a special Unemployment Giants Committee which examines the 
proposals submitted .by. the local authorities. 

In India the works undertaken generally take the form of earth 
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works, the construction of roads, irrigation canals or dams. The 
Government, however, also subsidises private undertakings and in 
certain cases even individual workers. Thus in districts where there 
are a large numbei of weavers, the latter are not compelled to 
work in the relief yards, but continue to cairy en their trade by 
means of State subsidies. 

In Italy the subsidised works consist generally in the construction 
of schools, aqueducts, roads and hydraulic works. It is the duty 
ot the special commission attached to the Presidency cf the Council 
of Ministers by the Legislative Decree of 28 November 1919 to 
observe that such works are distributed according to the needs of 
the different provinces. 

In the Netherlands the subsidised works are above all building 
undertakings, the construction of dykes, etc., and measures have 
also been taken for starting pioductive work to cope with the 
severe unemployment threatening the peat industry in the pro- 
vince's of Drente, Gioningen and Overysscl. 

In Sweden the relief works include above all canals, works for 
preparing land for cultivation, foiest drainage, afforestation, the 
construction of roads, canals, railways and water power installa- 
tions. Certain of these works (sowing and plantation of young 
trees) have been specially organised for women. 

In Switzerland the wciks undertaken are usually works of general 
interest and public buildings: drains, water works, building of 
roads, schools, hospitals, etc. They may also take the form of 
the repair and reconstruction of buildings. By an Administrative 
Decree of 1 November 1921, the Federal Council laid down that the 
situation in the different parts of the country should as far as 
possible be taken into account in distributing the work. 



3. — The organisation of the Work. 

More and more attention is being devoted, as already pointed out, 
to giving relief works as productive a character as ordinary works. 
To this end the general organisation of such works has been impio- 
ved, as also the conditions under which the workers engaged in 
them are employed. 



Organisations for control and co-operative labour bodies. 

In certain countries the constitution of co-operative labour 
bodies has been favoured, to which the works in question are 
entrusted. In others the works are controlled by special committees, 
. generally, of -a.- joint nattrre. 

In Germany unemployment works, like all other undertakings, 
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are subject to the Works Councils Act of 4 February 1922, which 
provides that in all undertakings employing at least 5 persons, a 
council of representatives of the workers must be nominated in 
order to assist the management and supervise the working of the 
undertaking. 

Work in relief yards is also supervised by the employment 
exchanges which are all subject to joint committees. 

The town of Altona has introduced an interesting system of 
unemployment works based on co-operative labour. The under- 
takings are auctioned to co-operative groups of the unemployed, 
who organise themselves, appoint their foremen and enter into 
real contracts with the municipalities — unilateral contracts it is 
true, since only the communal authorities are legally bound, the 
groups of the unemployed not being entered on the commercial 
register. 

In Austria the Relief Works Bill introduced in Parliament by the 

Social Democratic Group provides for the creation of a joint'com- 

\mittee of employers and employed on which representatives of the 

Ministries of Finance, Industry, Commerce and Public Works, 

and Social Administration would be admitted. 

In Denmark the Regulations of 1 February 1922 recognise as relief 
works all works approved by a commission composed of a president 
nominated by the Minister of the Interior, two employers' and two 
workers' representatives elected respectively by the chief employers' 
and workers' organisations. The works are controlled by joint 
regional committees and the communal employment exchanges. 

In Great Britain unemployment works are organised by City 
Councils', the recruiting of labour for such work is supervised by 
the employment exchange joint committees. 

In India a complicated hierarchy of officials keeps the Govern- 
ment in constant touch with the need for undertaking relief works 
in different districts. A village superintendent (patwari) methodi- 
cally notes the state of the harvest, reports all rainfall and climatic 
variations, the state of health of the population and cattle, migration 
and the price of grain. This report is checked by the district super- 
visor (kamungo) who transmits it to a superior official (tahsildar) ; 
all these documents finally reach the district collector, and the 
essential facts are telegraphed once a week to the Government. 

As for the works themselves, supervision is entrusted to the 
same officials, supplemented, if need be, by army officials. 

In Italy the Legislative Decree of 28 November 1919 lays down 
special conditions for the granting of loans to co-operative labour 
bodies. When works are undertaken by such bodies it ,may be 
determined by Royal Decree that the State contribution shall be 
extended up to a total amount of nine-tenths of the cost of the 
works. 

In Poland a Bill drafted by the Ministry of Labour aims at 
regulating wage and employment conditions in unemployment 
relief works, and provides for two types of wages committees, a 
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district committee and a joint committee, both to consist of 
representatives of the workers, the employers and the State. 
Their purpose would be to examine and settle all questions concern- 
ing the regulation of wages and minimum output. 

In Sweden the organisation of relief work is divided between the 
Unemployment Commission, the Labour Council and local unem- 
ployment committees. The Unemployment Commission after 
examining the extent of the problem in the locality concerned and . 
determining whether the employment exchange organisation is 
effective, and works indispensable under normal conditions have 
been undertaken, may consult the Ministry concerned and decide 
what relief works are to be undertaken. It is in charge of the wor- 
kers employed in relief yards, and must take into account individual 
qualifications and avoid a too costly removal of workers from one 
district to another. Finally, as more satisfactory conditions as to 
security may be obtained by the Unemployment Commission than 
by the local authorities, the former may start important under- 
takings without fear that they will not be completed. 

The Labour Council is in charge of the technical organisation of 
the works, determines their duration and the times at which the 
workers shall present themselves at the yards. 

In Switzerland a Circular of 4 May 1921 issued by the Federal 
Administration to the Cantonal Governments states that it is the 
duty of the Cantons to. draw up regulations in connection with 
unemployment works. In pursuance of this Circular, most of the 
Cantons have issued regulations; those of the Canton of Neuchatel 
provide for a joint committee under neutral chairmanship whose 
duty it is to settle all labour disputes that may arise. A production 
association has been formed at Zurich entitled the Schweizerische 
Produktiv-Genossenschaft Selbsthilfe with a view to providing work 
for the unemployed, especially by promoting the construction of 
working class dwellings. 



The Recruiting of Labour. 



If the relief works organised by the public authorities for the 
productive employment of the unemployed are to reach the maxi- 
mum degree of efficiency, it is important that the recruiting of the 
unemployed shall not be made at random, but shall take into account 
both the nature of the work to be done and the qualifications of the 
workers. This is the principle embodied in the provision of many 
countries that the engagement of the unemployed for relief works 
shall only take place through the medium of the public employ- 
ment exchanges. 

It is often provided that the "unemployed in receipt of relief 
out of public funds shall be engagedTor relief works in preference 
±0 other unemployed. The advantage of this provision is obvious 
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from reasons of economy, but it also has the disadvantage of 
depriving certain unemployed workers, who have already lost 
their title to relief, of all official assistance, since this very fact 
excludes them from relief works. It may be asked if, in certain 
cases, especially in periods of prolonged unemployment, it would 
be better not to make the right to relief a condition of admission 
to relief work, but on the contrary, to reserve the latter in the 
first place for workers who have been out of work so long that they 
' have exhausted their right to relief. 

In Germany the recruiting of labour for relief works can only 
be effected through the medium of the public employment exchan- 
ges. In a general way the latter may only send workers who should 
otherwise obtain relief as unemployed, and in the first place all 
workers suffering from prolonged unemployment, but they are 
entitled to send manual or non-manual workers without discri- 
mination. 

Aliens may be admitted to relief works on the same terms as 
nationals if there is a reciprocal convention to this effect. 

If the local employment exchange fails to provide all the labour 
needed, it should apply to other employment exchanges, and the 
employer is under an obligation to engage unemployed workers 
from such other places. 

In Denmark by the Regulations of i February 1922 only the 
unemployed registered at the communal employment exchanges 
may share in relief works. Other things being equal, preference is 
given to unemployed members of a recognised unemployment 
fund, and among the latter, to persons with dependent families 
and those who have been longest out of work. 

In Great Britain the first people to be employed in relief yards 
are the unemployed registered in the public employment exchanges. 
The latter may only send unemployed workers to the relief works, 
who have been out of work for at least seven days, and must give 
preference to ex-soldiers, who should constitute 75 per cent, of the 
labour employed in the relief yards. 

In India the recruiting of labour takes place in the relief works 
themselves, a flag indicating the actual place at which labour is 
engaged. An official is in permanent attendance for registering 
the workers and distributing them in shifts. 

The admission to relief work in the famine areas is unconditional. 
In test works the worker must produce a document issued by an 
official (Lambardar) ; this document is only refused to persons who 
have still some private resources. A person is considered to have 
reached the end of his resources when his only means of obtaining 
money is to sell his ox or his tools. 

In Norway the recruiting of the unemployed for relief works 
must take place through the medium of the public employment 
exchanges, at least in communes or districts where such organisa- 
tions exist. 

In Sweden the labour employed in relief works consists wholly 
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of involuntarily unemployed persons, preferably the young, and 
in the case of serious depression, of older persons. In such cases 
unemployment relief may be reserved to the heads of families alone. 
On principle, all unemployed persons are expected to accept tho 
work offered if suitable to their qualifications, and they are no 
longer entitled to relief if they refuse without valid reason to fulfil 
this obligation. Finally, a special committee of the localities 
concerned is charged with the selection of the unemployed who 
are most urgently in need of obtaining remunerative employment 
and have the necessary qualifications. 

In Switzerland a circular of 4 May 1921 addressed to the cantonal 
Governments declares that unemployment works subsidised by the 
Confederation and the communes shall be primarily reserved to 
workers who, for lack of other work, would receive the unemploy- 
ment relief provided under the Decree of the Federal Council of 
29 October 1919. The unemployed are engaged by the under- 
takings on presentation of a declaration issued by the local employ- 
ment office certifying that they are unemployed. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic, the recruiting of labour for unem- 
ployment works is conducted through the public employment 
exchanges. 



Rates of Wages compared with normal rates. 

The desire to give relief work as productive a character as pos- 
sible has led to the system of paying the unemployed engaged in 
such works no longer relief rates as hitherto, but actual wages at 
rates closely approximating to the rates in force for ordinary work- 
of the same type. The rates are, however, lower than the normal 
in order to make it quite clear that employment in relief works 
is only a makeshift, an interim occupation. On the other hand, 
wages paid in relief works should obviously be higher than the 
rates of relief granted to the unemployed who remain out of work. 

The problem of wages in relief works has not failed to raise 
difficulties similar to those arising out of the wages question in 
ordinary undertakings, and in many countries, including Great 
Britain, Sweden and Switzerland, strikes have taken place in relief 
yards. 

In Germany, the wages paid to the unemployed engaged in 
relief works must be higher than the rate of unemployment relief 
which they might be entitled to receive, but lower than those 
which they would receive for the same work under ordinary condi- 
tions. The wages are in general paid on a scale proportionate to 
output. In cases where such a scale cannot be applied, the official 
grant is subject to the condition that a definite amount of work 
shall be effected each day. 

In Denmark the Regulations of 1 February 1922 lay down the 
rate of wages in relief work as compared with those in ordinary 
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industry. The conditions of work must be such as to allow of the 
employment of the greatest possible number of unemployed, and 
as to make it to the advantage of the workers to take part in such 
works rather than draw unemployment relief, without, however, 
being sufficient to remove the incentive to find normal employment. 
This result is obtained by paying either a wage lower than the 
normal wage, or the normal wage combined with a reduction in 
hours of work, or by a combination of the two methods. 

The conditions of work are fixed for each relief undertaking by 
the Minister of the Interior on the proposal of the Joint Regional 
Commissions, and are based on the principles laid down by the 
Regulations. If bad weather leads to the stoppage of relief works 
compensation is allowed for at most 3 days a week. This must be 
paid by the employer, but falls on the commune in which the 
unemployed person is resident if the interruption exceeds 3 days. 

In the event of work on short time, the workers must not be 
employed for more than two-thirds of the normal working day. 
If the reduction exceeds one-third the unemployed workers may 
obtain supplementary relief in accordance with the general rules 
for the relief of the partially unemployed. 

In Great Britain the Order of the Minister of Health lays down 
that the wages paid to unskilled unemployed workers employed 
in relief yards by the local authorities shall be 25% below trade 
union rates. As a result of numerous strikes protesting against 
this Order, the Government has raised the wages to 87%% of 
trade union rates for men working only 3 days a week. 

In India the wages in force in relief works vary according as 
these are test works or famine works; the object of the former 
being to discover the existence of famine, wages there are propor- 
tioned to output and established according to the scale for a 
complete working day as determined by the Famine Code. The 
rates are the lowest possible and are based on the "iron law," 
that is to say, -the minimum needed for subsistence. The wages 
generally consist of 18 chittaks 1 of grain of the cheapest grade, 
the value of which in money is paid to the worker. In famine works 
the same "iron law" is also applied to able-bodied workers, but the 
workers who have been weakened by famine are treated less 
severely. 

In Italy an Instruction of the Minister of Public Works lays down 
that the rates of wages in public works intended to relieve unem- 
ployment may not exceed those paid to agricultural labourers. 

In Norway the State subsidy to relief works undertaken by the 
communes is subject to the condition that the wages paid in such 
works shall not exceed 12 kroner a day. In certain cases, however, 
a wage of 14 kroner per 8-hour day may be paid for piece-work. 
The same rates may be allowed for workers with particularly large 
dependent families, or living in a commune where the cost of living 
is exceptionally high. 

1 One chittak equals about 57 grammes. 
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In the Netherlands several attempts have been made to fix the 
rates of. wages applicable to relief works. A joint commission 
nominated by Royal Decree of 15 May 1920 was consulted on this 
subject by the Minister of Labour in September 1921. The rates 
generally allowed seem to reach 75 to 90% of the wages in force in 
the district for work of a similar kind. 

In Sweden the two Chambers have approved a resolution of the 
Parliamentary Finance Commission entrusting the Unemployment 
Commission with the duty of deciding how far wages paid to 
workers employed on relief works should fall below the ordinary 
wages of unskilled workers, while, however, remaining definitely 
above rates of unemployment relief. 

In districts where the cost of living is particularly high, workers 
employed on relief works may obtain, in addition to the wages 
fixed uniformly for the whole of the country, a housing bonus 
allocated by the communes and refunded by the State. In a 
general way wages paid in relief works are 15 to 25% below wages 
paid in private industry. 

In Switzerland the Regulations, applied in the canton of Neuchatel 
provide that unemployed persons engaged on subsidised works 
are to be remunerated by the hour or the task, according to 
output. "They are entitled in either case to receive for a normal 
day's work, a minimum wage, in conformity with the rules of 
Section 8 of the Decree of the Federal Council on Unemployment 
Relief of 29 October 1919, increased by the sum of 2 francs". 
The rules as laid down by the above Decree, vary between 3 and 
9 francs a day according to the cost of living in the commune in 
question. On certain exceptional works, supplementary bonuses 
amounting from 25 to 50% must be paid. The wages must be 
paid at least once a fortnight. 

The independence of the cantons in the matter of regulating 
conditions in relief works leads to variation in the rates of wages. 
According to an enquiry conducted at the beginning of 1922 by 
the Swiss Trade Union Federation, wages range between 35 cen- 
times and 1.70 francs an hour. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic the rate of wages is determined 
by the difference between the rate of unemployment relief obtained 
by the person in question and the usual rate of wages in the district 
for the same work effected under normal conditions. 



Other conditions of work and of employment. 



In Germany the actual organisation of the works is left to each 
employer, whether a public body or a private individual. As far 
as possible it is attempted to provide work for all the unemployed 
in succession in relief works, and for this purpose shifts have been 
established which relieve each other at regular intervals. Thus, 

Bemedies for Unemployment. 8 
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in Harburg each worker is employed only 4 hours a day. When the 
undertaking is such that shift work is impossible, the whole staff 
is changed at fixed intervals. 

In order to make approximate allowance for holidays and wet 
days, loans and subsidies are granted for 25 days a month. 

In Denmark the Regulations of 1 February 1922 recommend 
that as far as possible the periods of work and unemployment 
shall alternate (for instance 2 weeks of work with one week of 
unemployment) as well as the shifts of workers, on condition, 
however, that this does not prevent piece-work nor affect output. 

In India the workers employed in relief works are generally 
divided into shifts of 50 men and then grouped, 100 shifts to each 
works. The persons in charge of the different works send weekly 
reports to the district supervisor. They determine the work to 
be effected by each man per day, and may, if circumstances allow, 
reduce such work. The work to be effected by a person employed 
on relief works is equivalent to three-quarters of similar work 
accomplished by a normal worker. According to requirements 
and the state of the workers the proportion may be reduced to 
two-thirds or even one-third of normal output. 

In Switzerland the Regulations of the canton of Neuchatel 
provide that the unemployed must present themselves at the 
relief yards at the time fixed for starting work. Those who come 
too late are sent back for half a day, and lose all right to wages or 
unemployment relief for the time lost. The undertaking provides 
tools, and the unemployed worker is responsible for those handed 
over to him. 

The maximum period of work is from 48 to 54 hours a week in 
Neuchatel according to the season. On principle work on Saturday 
ceases at mid-day. In the other cantons the working week varies 
from 44 to 60 hours. Different regulations are in force as regards 
interruption of work in bad weather. In Neuchatel the unemployed 
worker obtains 50% of his average daily wage in the event of inter- 
ruption owing to bad weather. The same rule is in force in Zurich 
and Geneva. In Lausanne, if the time lost exceeds three days in 
the course of the fortnight, the unemployed worker is entitled to 
full wages, but failing the fulfilment of this condition, no compens- 
ation is due. 

If the unemployed workers are unable to return at night to their 
families, the undertaking must provide them with suitable accom- 
modation, either in individual families or in huts. Similarly if 
the unemployed are unable to board easily and on reasonable terms 
with private persons, the undertaking must open a canteen, to be 
managed either directly by the workers or by the undertaking. 



Replacing of Labour in Regular Industry. 

The characteristic of relief works is that the unemployed persons 
engaged there are in a waiting position. Although at work they 
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are always considered as unemployed persons for whom ordinary 
work should be obtained. To this end their names are generally 
kept on the registers of the public employment exchanges. This 
problem of placing the unemployed engaged in relief works in 
regular employment, like that of recruiting the unemployed, shows 
how important it is that the various measures taken for assisting 
the unemployed (relief, employment, relief works) should form a 
co-ordinated whole. 

In Germany the unemployed worker engaged in relief works 
remains on the list of the public employment exchange, and must 
return to normal conditions as soon as he obtains an offer of work 
through the exchange. Employment contracts for relief works 
contain a clause as to the return of the workers to ordinary occup- 
ations and require no notice to be given. 

The co-operative system adopted in Altona makes similar pro- 
visions, by which the members of each group remain registered 
at the official employment exchanges, and must accept the vacancies 
that occur in their trades. 

In Great Britain the unemployed engaged in relief works must 
keep their names on the employment exchange lists and accept 
the posts which may be offered to them in ordinary industrial 
undertakings. 

In Italy the above-mentioned instruction issued by the Minister 
of Public Works provides that the public works intended to relieve 
unemployment may be suspended when unemployment diminishes. 
If the reduction in unemployment continues the contracts of the 
undertaking may even be dissolved, subject simply to payment 
for the work effected and the materials in stock. 

In Switzerland the regulations in force for the relief works of 
the canton of Neuchatel expressly provide that the engagement 
of the unemployed should be considered temporary in character. 
"The unemployed person is required to neglect no opportunity 
of finding regular employment, either in his own trade or in 
another". If, however, it is a question of employment outside 
the district in which the unemployed person is resident, the admin- 
istrative provisions of the Federal Department of National Economy 
of 10 November 1919 enact that it should, by preference, be 
granted to a single man. The undertaking and the unemployed 
worker are neither of them bound to give notice. However, as 
far as possible the unemployed worker should be informed of his 
dismissal a week in advance. If mass dismissals are made, this 
notice is compulsory. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic the unemployed worker engaged 
on relief works must accept employment offered to him by the 
employment exchange where he is registered. 
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B. — RESERVATION OF PUBLIC WORKS FOR PERIODS 

OF DEPRESSION 

Relief works improvised in times of depression, for providing 
employment at all costs for a certain number of the unemployed, 
can, in spite of everything, only be regarded as a temporary 
expedient. Public works, on the other hand, may become an 
important factor in stabilising the employment of^ labour if they 
are systematically distributed in date, in order to neutralise as 
far as possible, the effects on the labour market of fluctuations in 
individual orders. This was noted by the the International 
Labour Conference in its Washington Session, when it recommended 
"that each member of the International Labour Office should 
co-ordinate the execution of all work undertaken under public 
authority, with a view to reserving such work, as far as practicable, 
for periods of unemployment and for districts most affected by it". 

Already, before the war, the International Association against 
Unemployment had come to the following conclusions, which not 
only cover the principle recommended by the Conference, but also 
the methods of application. It is desirable : — 

(i) That administrative offices, when arranging the adjudication 
of work or deliveries to be submitted, should, 

{a) Seriously considei the question whether such work or deli- 
veries could bear postponement until the dead season of the year, 
or a more or less remote period of crisis or economic depression. 

(b) As far as possible reserve, especially in so far as technical 
considerations do not prevent, all work and deliveries that aie not 
urgent, for the dead season of the year, or for years of crisis or 
economic depression. 

(c) Study and submit to" the "competent authorities proposals 
for work and deliveries that are not urgent to cover a not too limited 
numbef of years, so that such work may be reserved tor years in 
which a crisis or economic depression is expected. 

(2) That all budgets should be sufficiently large to allow adminis- 
trative offices to create reserve: funds for the execution- of non-urgent 
work and deliveries in years of crisis and depression. 

(3) That in each country a permanent institution should be 
established for watching signs of depression and economic crisis, 
the results of such observations to be published periodically by the 
institution, which should advise the public authorities as to the 
date of starting works or the delivery of supplies, kept in reserve 
for years of crisis or depiession. 

(4) That the administrative offices should devote special attention 
to work such as the draining of marshes, putting of waste land under 
cultivation, forestry,' improvement of means of communication 
between more or less backward districts, and other work tending to 
increase productive power and a permanent demand for labour, 



and to reserving such works for times when there is a shortage of 
ordinary works of construction. 

The policy of spreading public works applies not only to large 
works of constiuction, but to all orders for State and other public 
supplies. It may help towards remedying not only unemployment 
due to serious economic crises, but also seasonal unemployment. 
The recommendations made in this connection are all the more 
important in that formerly, and sometimes even to-day, public 
authorities and large undertakings of public services such as the 
railways, are compelled to follow an exactly contrary policy. 
"The reasons for this are easy to tell" wrote Mr. Rene Viviani 
in 1908, as Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of the French 
Republic x "Public revenue faithfully follows the fluctuations 
in the economic activity of the country; in times of crisis it tends 
to diminish. In order to meet the resulting deficits, the adminis- 
tration, for prudential reasons cuts down expenditure as far as 
possible, and consequently postpones all work that does not seem 
absolutely indispensable. With the resumption of business the 
execution of many oiders, which it had been thought could be 
postponed without inconvenience, becomes urgent. Economic 
equipment which had seemed sufficient for the needs of commerce 
and industry in a period of calm, proves inadequate, and the 
deficiency must be remedied with all speed. On the other hand, 
the surplus values obtained at the same time in receipts encourage 
the administi ative authorities to set going less urgent works. 

The notice drafted by the Direction du contrdle commercial des 
chemins de fer illustrates the inconvenience in this method of 
procedure as regards the working of the railways. During periods 
of depression, certain companies, for reasons of economy, tend to 
reduce their orders and work, so that the shortage of material and 
equipment inevitably provokes a transport crisis as soon as business 
resumes. Then there is a press of orders, but as they come at a 
time when the factories are still overburdened, they can only be 
carried out with prolonged delay and at excessive prices, since 
periods of great economic activity naturally coincide with a rise in 
the cost of raw materials and labour." 

It has often been held that very appreciable results might 
already be obtained if administrative offices and public services 
simply avoided sudden changes in the distribution of their oiders 
and work. The importance of the latter, it is said, would be 
sufficient to introduce in national economy a stable element that 
could appreciably attenuate fluctuations in either orders or work. 
Such, in fact, was the policy so successfully adopted by the admi- 
nistration of the Prussian railways. The question deserves to be 
examined from this point of view as well, and it is- possible that a 
more detailed examination would lead to the conclusion that either 
of two methods should be recommended according to circumstances, 
either, that of regularity in the orders and works of large public 
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bodies, or else that of systematic variation opposed to the variations 
in individual orders. 

The Recommendation of the International Labour Conference 
was favourably received by most Members of the International 
Labour Oiganisation. It has already been put into practice or 
encouraged by several of them. 

In Austria the Bill on relief work submitted by the socialist group 
which provides for the constitution of a Commission consisting 
of an equal number of employers and workers, and a certain 
numbei of officials, also charges this Commission with the duty of 
controlling the adjudication and execution of public works and 
State orders, and of securing that such works are as far as possible 
especially reserved for peiiods of economic depression. 

In Canada a Commission appointed to supervise government 
purchases keeps in constant touch with the federal employment 
service for purposes of information as to the state of the labour 
market in the various industries, so as to be able to place State 
orders preferably when business in the industry concerned is slack, 
at the same time thus profiting by the best conditions as to prices. 

In the United States the Conference of Experts convened by 
President Harding in September-October 1921 for examining the 
means- of solving the unemployment problem, paid particular 
attention to the question of the distribution of public works, and 
adopted the following Resolution: — 

"If all branches of our public works and the construction work 
of our public utilities — the railways, the telephones, etc. — 
could systematically put aside financial reserves to be provided in 
times of prosperity for the deliberate purpose of improvement 
and expansion in times of depression, we would not only greatly 
decrease the depth of depressions but we would at the same time 
diminish the height of booms. We would in fact abolish acute" 
unemployment and wasteful extravagance. For a rough calculation 
indicates that if we maintained a reserve of but 10 per cent, of 
our average annual construction for this purpose, we could almost 
iron out the fluctuations in employment. 

Nor is, this plan financially impracticable. Under it our plant 
and equipment would be built in times of lower costs than is now 
the case when the contractor competes with consumable goods 
overbidding for both material and labour." 

In pursuance of this recommendation Senator Keny-on intro- 
duced a Bill according to which the Secretary of Commerce would 
be required to publish monthly reports on the state of business, 
pointing out the approach of periods of great activity or depression, 
while the chief of each federal department would be authorised to 
delay the execution of public works in periods of great activity, 
reserving them for periods of depression. This Bill has indeed met 
with considerable opposition, inspired by the fear that the reports 
published by the Department of Commerce would result, in certain 
cases, in precipitating the threatened crisis. However this may be, 
legislation of the kind had already been enacted by the State of 
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Pennsylvania in 1917 and the State of California (Act of 24 May 
1921). Another result of the Resolution of President Harding's 
Conference has been the opening by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, on the request of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, of an extensive enquiry into the means of preventing 
cyclical unemployment, which is at present being conducted 
with the co-operation of important organisations such as the Sage 
Foundation and the Federated American Engineering Societies. 

In Finland the Government appointed in June 1921, an advisory 
economic committee, which has suggested that in future the 
execution of public works should be reserved for periods in which 
unemployment is most severe, and that they should be distributed 
among the localities most particularly affected. It moreover 
resolved that a central unemployment committee should be formed 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Public Works, which 
would be empowered to draw up large scale programmes of work 
for long periods. 

In France a systematic distribution of public works was first 
made the subject of government circulars dated 23 February 1897 
and 26 November 1900. A permanent committee for research 
with a view to forecasting industrial unemployment was formed in 
1911. The duties of this committee included the examination 
of various indices of economic activity and the co-ordination of all 
information from which a coming period of unemployment could, 
in some measure, be predicted. If it appeared that a period of 
unemployment was likely, the committee was to inform the Minister 
of Labour, who would in turn advise his colleagues in charge of 
the more important State orders. With the same end in view 
Decrees of 17 October, 1918 and 18 January, 1919 established a 
service for watching prices which was attached- to the Statistique 
Gdndrale de la France. 

In Italy an Act of 20 August, 1921, instructs a committee con- 
sisting of the President of the Council and the Ministers of Finance, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, the Liberated 
Areas, Labour and Social Welfare, to co-ordinate public works, 
taking into account the state of the labour market and the needs- 
of the differents parts of the country. This committee is assisted 
by a technical council, the composition of which was fixed by a Minis- 
terial' Decree of 2 September, 1921. It includes a president of 
section of the Superior Council of Public Works, the president of 
the National Association of Engineers, the president of the Asso- 
ciation of Italian municipalities, three members of the Superior 
Council of Labour and six members selected from among specially 
competent persons in matters of labour and production. 

In Norway a special commission was instructed to prepare 
amended legislation concerning unemployment and employment, 
and to submit Bills for the improvement of present conditions in 
connection with the policy adopted in public works for relieving 
unemployment. 

In the Netherlands a Royal Decree of 15 May 1920 appointed a 
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Commission with the duty of developing and regularising possi- 
bilities of work. This Commission consists of officials of each 
Department, a certain number of experts, and representatives of 
the central industrial organisations. It must examine whether the 
dates chosen for the execution of State works are suited to the 
state of the labour market, point out what works may be 'carried 
out as soon as a reduction in business activity suggests a coming 
period of unemployment, and collect opinions as to the measures 
to be taken for the prevention or diminution of unemployment. 
The Commission has already undertaken an enquiry into the ques- 
tion how far work in the building trade may be regularised, and 
special committees for regularising this branch of industry have 
been established in various towns. 

Further, in 1921 a special commission was appointed for regular- 
ising work in the building industry. Its object is to keep the Go- 
vernment informed of the distribution of available labour, the 
amount of foreign labour employed, vocational education of building 
workers, and the regularisation of construction. With a view to 
collecting material for the Commission, a questionnaire is sent once 
a month to the local authorities which is filled in accordance 
with the registers kept by the latter. Local sub-committees have 
been formed in a certain number of communes. Special efforts 
are being made in connection with painting (cleaning and repairs) 
which work, in general, is concentrated in Spring, the object being 
to spread it over the whole year. 

In Poland the Government proposes to create, under the Central 
State Employment Office, a central advisory commission, compris- 
ing representatives of workers and employers. The duties of this , 
commission would include periodic inspection of the State works 
undertaken on account of the government or of the municipalities, 
and the co-ordination of such work for relieving unemployment. 

In Switzerland a special advisory commission was attached in 
Nqvember, 1921, to the Federal Labour Office, and was instructed 
to draw up a list of the public works that could be undertaken 
immediately, and distribute such "work according to the needs 
ef the various districts. The advisory commission and the Federal 
Office of Labour have together laid down the conditions to which 
the granting of credits for the works in question are subject. 
Among sucb conditions special reference may be made to 'those 
prohibiting the use of other than Swiss raw materials and equip- 
ment, or the engagement of labour not resident in Switzerland. 



C. — MEASURES FOR MAINTAINING INDUSTRIAL 
ACTIVITY. 

It is proposed in the present section to discuss measures arising 
out of the seriousness of the present crisis and which aim at facili- 
tating the maintenance of industrial activity in spite of unfavourable 
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conditions. Such measures may be grouped under the following 
principal heads: Protective Tariffs, Encouragement of Export 
Trade, Credits or Grants to Undertakings, They are generally 
adopted for the occasion, but certain of them are permanent in 
character. Such for instance are measures intended to promote 
agricultural settlements, which play an important part in relieving 
unemployment, and which it has seemed appropriate to associate 
with measures for the encouragement of industrial or commercial 
undertakings. 

i. — Protective Tariffs. 

Protection has been developed since the war in a large number 
of countries. To enter into a detailed examination of such measures 
exceeds the scope of this report. We will confine ourselves to recal- 
ling the example of Great Britain and Switzerland where protec- 
tive measures have been adopted for the declared purpose of relieving 
national unemployment. 

In Switzerland, the first measure for restricting imports with 
a view to preventing unemployment applied to the furniture 
industry, which employs about 20,000 workers in Switzerland, and 
which was threatened with unemployment as the result of the 
excessive import trade in furniture manufactured in neighbouring 
countries. By a decree of the Federal Council of 6 December, 1919, 
the import of furniture was prohibited as from 15 December. 
Already by 10 December, however, a general authorisation to 
import across the French and Italian frontiers was issued, so that 
the prohibition only applied to furniture coming from Germany 
or Austria. 

The following declaration on the effects of this measure is con- 
tained in a message of the Federal Council of 24 January, 1921 : 

"It may be stated to-day that the decree limiting the import 
of furniture has proved useful and largely prevented unemploy- 
ment in the furniture trade. Foreign competition is no longer 
ruinous, but its effects are still felt and it has not lost its quality 
of regulating prices." 

Several other industries, representing almost all groups of pro- 
duction, according to the same message, applied to the Department 
of National Economy for similar protection against foreign compe- 
tition. The importance of the latter is illustrated in the above- 
mentioned message by a table showing quantities imported in 
1913 and 1920 for a large number of commodities: the increase 
was very marked. 

In order to remedy this state of affairs, the Federal Council 
voted a Decree on 18 February, 1921, the first clause of which 
runs as follows 1 : 

"With a view to preventing unemployment and to protecting 

1 The date of expiry of this Decree has been postponed until 30 June 1923 
by a Federal Deeree of 30 June 1922. 
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national production when threatened in its very conditions" of 
existence, the Federal Council may, in the general economic interest 
of the country, and as an exceptional and temporary measure, 
limit the import of certain commodities or make it dependent on a 
permit, such commodities to be designated by it. 

At the same time, it may, either by agreement or by regulating 
prices, or in any other way, take suitable steps for securing sup- 
plies of these commodities for the country at reasonable prices. 

It may make the issue of an import licence subject to the pay- 
ment of a duty proportioned in amount to the price or value of 
the goods." 

Further, the Federal Council was empowered to modify the 
customs tariffs in the direction of increasing existing duties and 
imposing duties on certain goods hitherto free from duty. The 
new schedules were established by a Decree of the Federal Council 
of 3 June, 1921. At the end of 192-1, out of 1,382 articles included 
on the tariff schedule, 230 were subject to import restrictions. 
During the year, 163,360 applications for import licences were 
made, of which 110,984 were granted, 50,514 refused, and 1,862 
were still under consideration at the end of the year. In addition 
to special authorisations, general import licences were also granted 
This was the case for the greater part of goods coming across the 
French and Italian frontiers. 

The report of the Federal Council on its work in 1921, from 
which the above information is derived, estimates the value of the 
measures adopted as follows: 

"As regards the effectiveness of the import restrictions from 
the point of view of the situation in the protected branches of 
industry, it appears, from the enquiries we have made, that the 
result has been satisfactory. Trades which have, for a long time, 
enjoyed protection, record a marked improvement in their degree 
of activity. Other branches report that they have not been com- 
pelled to cut down business and have been able to continue manu- 
facturing on the same scale as before. Economic groups which 
would have suffered from a premature withdrawal of import 
restrictions have, moreover, expressed their views on the effects 
of such a measure. This, it is said, would involve a real catastrophe 
affecting the very existence of the protected trades. An inciease 
of unemployment would be inevitable." 

Measures were taken to prevent the restrictions from hindering 
a reduction in prices. The above-mentioned report gives the 
following information in this connection : 

"The fixing of prices in the protected trades is supervised and 
it. is demanded that the reduction in prices shall correspond to that 
in the cost of production. The piotected undertakings are aware 
that any abuse of the protection they enjoy for maintaining prices 
which would no longer be justified on the general market, would 
result in the immediate suppression of the measuies adopted on 
their beh?lf. Observations made so far clearly show that prices 
have been reduced in the protected trades to the same extent as 
iff unprotected trades. " 
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Public opinion, however, seems divided on the value of the 
measures adopted. 

In Great Britain, opinion is also divided. On 3rd July 1922, an 
important debate took place in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the application to fabric gloves of the 33 '/s per cent, 
duty provided in the Safe-Guarding of Industries Act. The pro- 
posal was finally adopted. 

As a whole international opinion is not in favour of customs 
restrictions. 

The resolutions adopted by the International Finance Conference 
of Brussels, 1920, include the following statement : 

"The International Financial Conference affirms that the 
improvement of the financial position largely depends on the 
general restoration as soon as possible of. good-will between 
the various nations; and in particular it endorses the decla- 
ration of the Supreme Council of the 8th March last "that the 
States which have been created or enlarged as a result of the 
war should at once re-establish full and friendly co-operation 
and arrange for the unrestricted interchange of commodities 
in order that the essential unity of European economic life 
may not be impaired by the erection of artificial economic 
barriers." 

"The Conference recommends that, within such limits and 
at such time as may appear possible, each country should aim 
at the progressive restoration of that freedom of commerce 
which prevailed before the war, including the withdrawal of 
artificial restrictions on, and descriminations of price against, 
external trade." 

The Economic Conference of Genoa made the following recom- 
mendations with respect to import and export prohibitions : 

Article 6 : Whatever may be the importance of the reasons 
of an economic or financial character alleged by certain States, 
in the exceptional circumstances in which they find themselves, 
as justifying the maintenance or institution of import 6x export 
prohibitions or restrictions, it is recognised that these measures 
constitute at the present time one of the gravest obstacles to 
international trade. 

In consequence it is desirable that no effort should be 
spared to reduce them as soon as possible to the smallest 
number. 

Article ii : The questions relating to dumping, and diffe- 
rential prices being among those which concern most closely 
the equitable treatment of commerce, it is desirable that the 
League of Nations should undertake at an early date an 
enquiry on the subject. 

Article 13: It is desirable that all the Governments 
concerned should inform the League of Nations without delay 
of all modifications introduced in their customs tariffs and 
in their regulations relating to import or export prohibitions 
or restrictions. 
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Encouragement of Export Trade. 



Many countries have tried to remedy one of the principal causes 
of the present state of unemployment arising out of the numerous 
obstacles to international trade, since the war, by taking special 
measures for encouraging exports. This has been done in Belgium, 
the United States, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Switzerland, among others. More detailed information on these 
measures has been given above in the section dealing with the 
general methods adopted for relieving unemployment in each of 
these countries. It is therefore only proposed to summarise them 
below. The encouragement generally applies to exports to countries 
with depreciated exchanges, and aims at facilitating long term 
credit operations by providing exporters with guarantees. 

In Belgium, the Act of 7 August, 1921, empowers the Govern- 
ment to grant security for the sale of Belgian manufactures abroad 
up to a total amount of 250,000,000 francs. The Royal Decree of 
18 October, 1921, has laid down the following provisions: 

The Government guarantee applies to all transactions involving 
the sale of goods manufactured wholly or partially in Belgium to 
countries with depreciated exchanges. This guarantee takes the 
form of a surety given by the Government on bills drawn on foreign 
importers in exchange for the deliveries made to them. The importer 
is required to pay down 10 per cent, of the invoiced 'sum and to 
provide securities (bank securities, floating securities, cash, war- 
rants, mortgages, state securities, insurance policies or ultimately 
Ter Meulen bonds) for the 90 per cent, for which he obtains credit. 
The Government surety only covers 55 per cent, of the credit. 
The exporter and his discount bank are interested in the successful 
conclusion of the transaction to the extent of 25 per cent, and 20 
per cent, respectively of the credit granted. 

Government action is in every case to be decided by Royal 
Decree issued on the advice of a committee which takes into account 
the solvency of the buyer and the guarantees he offers, as well 
as the benefit which the community may derive from the trans- 
action, both as regards the unloading of the market and the reduc- 
tion of unemployment. The application for Government inter- 
vention must be accompanied by the following documents : the bill 
accepted by the buyer ; documents proving^ the Belgian origin of 
the goods and their/real value; attested papers proving the genuine- 
ness of the transaction; a certificate of the approved bank which 
has accepted the security provided by the buyer; information as 
to unemployment and conditions of labour in the applicants' 
works; an undertaking by the applicant to increase his output 
iii proportion to the sums thus put at his disposal or to replenish 
his stock; an undertaking by the discount bank to take a share 
of the risks, and an undertaking by the purchaser to pay down 
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io per cent, of the invoice. In order to facilitate matters, the 
Government may give its guarantee in advance. 

To our knowledge, the guarantee has, so far, been granted by 
the Belgian Government in the case of two transactions, the first 
(RoyalDecree of 29 May, 1922) involving a credit of 4,000,000 francs 
for a sale of cotton thread in Roumania, the second, (Royal Decree 
of 10 July, 1922) ot about 100,000 francs for the sale of milling tools 
in Portugal. 

A Royal Decree of 13 August, 1922 empowers the Government 
to grant guarantees for the sale of Belgian manufactures not only 
to countries with depreciated exchanges, but also to those with 
appreciated exchanges. 

In the United States, the War Finance Corporation carried on 
its work from the Armistice until 10 May, 1919. During this period 
of a few months, the loans made by the Corporation for financing 
exports exceeded the sum of $43,000,000 ($5,000,000 for the export 
of locomotives to Poland, $5,000,000 for the export of agricultural 
machinery to England, France and Belgium, $5,000,000 for the 
export of electrical machinery, and $2,000,000 for the export of 
machinery intended for the reconstruction of French steelworks, etc.) 

Moreover, the Edge Act, passed by Congress in December, 1919, 
provided for the encouragement of export trade by the organisation 
of corporations, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The work of these bodies included the advancing of funds 
to foreign buyers of American products, against securities such as 
foreign industrial materials, 

Finally, the Webb-Pomerene Act of 10 April, 1918, was drafted 

. with a view to encouraging export trade. It amends the Shearman 

and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts legalising organisations engaging 

in export trade outside the territorial jurisdiction of the United 

States. 

The National Unemployment Conference which dealt with several 
aspects of national economic conditions, did not fail to consider 
the influence of export trade on the present unemployment crisis. 
Among other recommendations made by the Conference, was one 
urging that authority should immediately be granted by Congress 
to enable the Administration to deal with the funding of foreign 
debts owing to the United States in such a way as to avoid injury 
to the countries' foreign trade and employment. The Conference 
also pointed out that broad questions of policy, such as national 
shipping etc. have important effects upon the movement of Ame- 
rican commodities to overseas markets. 

In Great Britain, the system of export credits, based on a credit 
of £26,000,000 ,was instituted by the Overseas Trade (Credits and 
Insurance) Act passed in 192,0 and amended in 1921 and 1922. 
By the provisions of this Act, the Treasury was empowered to 
grant credits and provide securities for export transactions other 
than the sale of munitions of war conducted by the United Kingdom 
with all other countries. A total credit of £20,000,000 was provided 
for this purpose, £12,250,000 of which had been applied by the end 
of May 1922. 
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In the Netherlands, measures were taken during 1922 by the 
Minister of Finance to grant a State guarantee to the Bank of the 
Netherlands for credit operations intended to facilitate export trade 
which would be likely to increase the possibilities of employment 
in the Netherlands. 

In Poland, measures for encouraging export trade apply to 
commodities manufactured at too high a cost of production. 

In Switzerland, the system established by Federal Decree of 
6 December, 1921 applies to the export of products in the watch- 
making industry to countries with depreciated exchanges. One 
of the original features of this system is that the administration 
of a credit of Frs. 5,000,000, opened by the Confederation, is 
entrusted to industrial organisations of the employers concerned 
under the control of a supervisory commission, appointed by the 
Government. By the Decree of the Federal Council of 12 December, 
1921, it was decided to use this credit for covering, under certain 
conditions, the losses in the export trade due to the difference at 
the time of settling the account between the real rate of exchange 
of the currency of the importing country and of a fictitious higher 
rate at which the transaction was concluded by virtue of the Decree 
in question. 

These measures have undoubtedly resulted in facilitating export 
trade. From 12 January to 21 May, 1922, the number of applic- 
ations for subsidies rose to 8,683 an( i the sales for which subsidies 
were granted amounted to a total of 20,124,194 francs. The 
principal countries with respect to which applications for subsidies 
were made, were the following: 

Country Number of Applications ^Francs' 16 

Germany 3,336 7,350,000 

France 618 2,480,000 

Belgium 945 1,775,992 

Italy 531 1,546,586 

The Federal Government has asked for a fresh credit of 6,000,000 
francs for continuing this system of subsidies in 1923. 

Further, to facilitate the export of all kinds of goods to Roumania, 
an agreement was concluded with that country on 24 September 192 1 
by which Switzerland has opened a credit to Roumania of 40,000,000 
francs to be repaid by the delivery of grain on condition that 60 per 
cent, of the credit is employed for the purchase of Swiss industrial 
products. 



3. — Credits or grants to undertakings. 



With a view to assisting industrial or commercial undertakings 
to carry on business in spite of depression, various countries have 
introduced systems of loans or even of subsidies for undertakings. 
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In Germany, the measures of this kind that have been adopted 
form part of the general system of productive unemployment relief. 
An industry that has been particularly encouraged by this means 
is that of buildings The system has not only given work to the 
unemployed, but has helped to relieve the housing shortage. 
Special attention has been devoted to encouraging the construc- 
tion of houses in rural districts, which has facilitated the return 
of the unemployed to agriculture. On 14 August, 1922, the total 
amount granted in subsidies or loans to building undertakings 
could amount to sums varying according to locality from 174 to 
258 marks per cubic metre built. 

German legislation has further organised a system of relieving 
industrial undertakings under the administrative regulations of 
7 June, 1921 concerning the application of Paragraph 15 of the 
Order of 26 January, 1920 on unemployment relief. The various 
Federal States may grant non-repayable subsidies to industrial 
undertakings, or more frequently, loans at 5 '/< or 6 per cent, 
interest, according as the undertaking is public or private. A 
scheme for amortization of the loans by annuities is generally 
included. In most cases, the whole subsidy or the loan is calcu- 
lated on the basis of the number of unemployed persons for 
whom work is found by this means. The sum per unemployed 
worker per day may not, however, exceed twice the relief payable 
to an unemployed worker of over twenty-one years of age with 
two dependents. The competence of the authorities entitled to 
grant the loans varies with the importance of the sums required and 
the Federal Government alone is competent with respect to sums 
exceeding 1,000,000 marks. Half the burden of expenditure is 
borne by the Federal Government, one-third by the Federal State 
concerned and the remaining sixth by the Commune. 

Although the employers in receipt of these subsidies retain full 
liberty of action, they may only engage workers through the 
medium of the official employment exchanges. Moreover, by a 
system of shifts changed at regular intervals, it is attempted to 
provide work for all the unemployed in succession. 

In Brazil, the Institute for the Permanent Protection of National 
Production may make loans to producers on the security of agri- 
cultural produce deposited in the warehouses of the Federal Govern- 
ment or the States. 

In Canada, the lumber industry in the provinces of Quebec and 
New Brunswick, obtains assistance in the form of a reduction in 
the Crown duties levied on these undertakings. 

In Finland, important credits have been voted by the State 
for loans for encouraging the building industry and improving 
the housing conditions of agricultural workers, with the two-fold 
object of giving work to the unemployed and meeting the housing 
shortage. 
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In Great Britain the Trade Facilities Act was passed in November 
1921 and empowers the Treasury to guarantee the payment of 
certain loans contracted by private undertakings. It contains 
provisions similar in effect to those of the Oveiseas (Credits and 
Insurance) Act of 1922. The purpose of this Act is defined in 
Section I in the following terms : — 

If the proceeds of any loan proposed to be raised whether 
within or without the United Kingdom, by any Government, any 
public authority, or any corporation or other body of persons, 
are to be applied towards or in connection with the carrying out 
of any capital undertaking, or in, or in connection With, the pur- 
chase of articles other than munitions of war, manufactured or 
produced in the United Kingdom required for the purposes of 
any such undertaking, and that the application of the loan in the 
manner proposed is calculated to promote employment in the 
United Kingdom, the Treasury may guarantee in such manner 
and form and on such terms and conditions as they think proper 
the payment of the interest and principal of the loan or of either 
interest or principal". 

The sum devoted to this purpose was fixed at £25,000,000, of 
which £16,000,000 had been applied by the end of May 1922. 

In Italy, the shortage of work in naval shipyards induced the 
Government to grant premiums on construction, fixed by the 
decree, of 26 September, 1921 at 900 lire per ton. A bill for 
premiums oh construction introduced on 7 June, 1922, provided 
for the formation by steel shipbuilding employers of a syndicate, 
which would determine which yards were entitled to premiums 
and lay down the conditions for transforming or closing down the 
yards which preferred to give up the construction of ships. The 
premiums would amount to 1,500 lire per gross ton. 

In the Netherlands, with a view to reviving the diamond industry, 
the Minister of Finance in June, 1922, agreed to exempt diamond 
cutters from certain taxes if they were able to prove that they had 
suffered serious losses on the sale of articles in stock since 31 
December, 1919. 

In the cigar industry, which is also, suffering from unemploymeut, 
the Government intervened through the medium of the Minister 
of Labour, under certain conditions granting supplements to the 
wages of the workers employed. Employers may only engage 
workers through the medium of the public employment exchanges. 
They must pay wages fixed by the Government below normal 
rates, the difference being paid by the authorities, viz. the com- 
munes to whom the Government refunds half their expenditure 
on this account. 

In Poland, the Government, with a view to reviving industry, 
decided to abolish the 20 per cent, tax on coal and to reduce 
railway rates for the transport of certain raw materials (timber, 
oil, etc.). Other steps have been taken for facilitating the' export 
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of goods manufactured at too high a cost of production. The 
Polish Loan Fund has advanced sums to industry amounting on 
i January, 1922, to 35 milliards. 

In Switzerland, the granting of subsidies or loans to individual 
undertakings in order to allow them to keep their staff working, 
was provided for under Section 9 bis of the Decree of 29 October, 
1919 (amended by the Decree of 30 September, 1921). According 
to this Section, "undertakings which are compelled by economic 
depression to suspend work and dismiss their staff, are entitled 
to subsidies under the following conditions : — 

(a) The subsidies must ensure the employment of staff which 
would, otherwise, have been dismissed. 

(b) The subsidies can only be granted if the manager of the 
undertaking would otherwise be working at a loss. 

(c) The total subsidies allowed must not exceed the sum which 
would presumably have had to be paid for the relief of the staff if 
out of work. 

(d) Repayment of the subsidies should be reserved for cases 
where the receipts of the undertaking so allow. 

If the same results can be obtained by a loan, this method should 
be preferred. 

Expenditure of the grants is to be borne, half by the Confeder- 
ation and half by the Canton. 

The Federal Council states in its annual report for 1921, that 
it is, as yet, unable to pass final judgment on the effect of the 
application of these provisions. Certain cantons have completely 
ignored them .whilst others have made some use of them. 

Special measures have been taken for encouraging certain 
specified industries or kinds of work : the building industry, 
intellectual work, agriculture. 

In the building industry, the object aimed at has been two- 
fold : to relieve both unemployment and the housing shortage. 
Successive credits of 12,000,000 francs 1 , 10,000,000 francs 2 , and 
10,000,000 francs 3 (not, to mention the 50,000,000 francs refeired 
to above in the Section on relief works which also relate to the 
encouragement of house building), have been devoted, the first 
to granting loans on real estate, the two latter, for making subsidies 
with a view to facilitating the construction or alteration of buildings. 
These credits may be said to have been used to the full 4 :. 

For- intellectual workers, a decree, of: 16 December, 1919 opened 
a credit of 1,500,000 francs to be derived from the Unemployment 
Fund. It was to be used, among other matters, for surveying, 
hygrometric work, geological research and historical records. 
The same credit has been used ° for granting the Society of Swiss 

1 Federal Decree of 27 June 1919 and Decree of the Federal Council of 15 
July 1919. 

5 Decree of the Federal Council of 15 July 1919. 

3 Decree of the Federal Council of n May 1920. 

4 Le MarcM Suisse du Travail, 15 June 1922. 

6 Le MarcM Suisse du Travail, 15 June 1922. 

Remedies for Unemployment. 9 
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Authors a subsidy of 100,000 francs in order to open a fund on 
behalf of Swiss authors in need of the necessary means for continuing 
their literary activities. A sum of 300,000 francs has similarly 
been devoted to encouraging the work of painters, sculptors, 
engravers etc. 

In the Czechoslovak Republic, an Act of 11 March, 1921 em- 
powered the Government to subsidise the construction of build- 
ings. 

4. Credits for Agriculture. 

In Germany, the Home Colonisation Act of 11 April, 1919, 
aims at attracting workers into agricultural occupations. Manu- 
facturers and large land owners may be required to. lease to their 
agricultural employees small holdings covering in all at least 
one-fifth of their total property that is capable of cultivation. 
Organisations of land-owners formed with a view to the sale of 
land, or failing them, public bodies for home colonisation are 
instructed to watch over the sale of such property to the workers 
either by pre-emption or by expropriation, the value of the land 
being estimated after deduction of surplus values due to the war. 
The conditions of pruchase are such as to facilitate the acquisition 
of land by agricultural workers . 

In Brazil, the Chamber passed, in the beginning of 1922, a bill 
establishing an institute for the permanent protection of national 
production. This Institute is managed by a Council composed 
of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Agriculture and five 
members selected from agricultural, commercial and financial 
experts. The functions of the institute include : — 

(a) advancing loans to interested persons, especially producers, 
on reasonable conditions laid down by the Council. Security for 
the loans takes the form of agricultural produce deposited in the 
official warehouses of the Government or the States. . 

(b) When the Council considers it necessary to regulate supply, 
in withdrawing a proportion of the coffee from the market by means 
of purchase. 

(d) In supplying an information and propaganda service. 

The funds devoted to the Institute amount to 300,000 dollars, 
250,000 dollars of which are for coffee, and 50,000 dollars for other 
national products. These funds are derived from the following 
sources : — 

(a) Profits obtained from the liquidation of stocks of coffee in 
the hands of the Federal Government. 

(b) Profits realised on the occasion of the cancellation of the 
Commercial Treaty with Italy. 

(c) Profits on transactions for the protection of production. 

(d) Contributions from the States. 

(e) Credit operations at home and abroad. 

(f) The issue of paper money on the security, partly of gold 
to a proportion of 80% on the coffee purchased by the Council or 
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deposited by individuals, and to a proportion of 75% on other 
warehoused goods. When the transactions have been settled the 
bank notes corresponding to the sums issued will be withdrawn 
from circulation once a month. 

As regards commercial protection of national products, the 
executive authorities are empowered to negotiate with the Bank 
of Brazil with a view to : — 

(a) Permission to rediscount any bills of exchange or bills to 
order signed by the producer, manufacturer, or trader, in hand, 
as well as warrants for sugar, corn, cocoa or rubber entered 
;in agreements with insurance companies, such transactions to be 
made through the medium of the Bank of Brazil on the advice 
i©f the Government institute. 

(b) Pending the foundation of a mortgage and agricultural 
«credit bank, the organisation of a special section for agricultural 
credit. 

In order to assist national producers directly by granting mort- 
gage credit, the executive authorities are empowered to promote 
time formation of a bank in the form of a limited company. This 
body would be entitled to issue mortgage loans up to a total of 
ten times its capital ; the loans to be guaranteed in the second place 
by the State and to bear a monthly interest of 6%. The bank 
would also subscribe capital towards the foundation of similar 
organisations in the different states of the Union, and would take 
part in the establishment of agricultural banks and co-operative 
societies. 

In Canada, with a view to promoting the lumber industry in 
which a large number of persons are employed, especially in winter, 
the Governments in the Provinces of Quebec 1 and New Brunswick 2 
have reduced the duties payable by industries authorised to exploit 
crown property. As such duties constitute an important propor- 
tion of the cost of production, the measure proves of material 
assistance in the lumber industry. 

With a view to encouraging agriculture the Dominion Govern- 
ment has introducted a Settlement Bill providing for the settlement 
in the country of isoltaed settlers as well as the organisation of 
group settlements. In support of this scheme, and supplementing 
it, the Provincial Governments have instituted in their respective 
Provinces a system of Government credits on behalf of the agri- 
cultural population, which are made available for farmers either 
directly or through the medium of special loan societies composed 
of farmers \ 

In Chili agricultural settlements are sncouraged by a system of 
mortgage credits. They also form the subject of two Bills for 
increasing the number of holdings capable of cultivation 2 . 

In Denmark a system of loans to small agricultural undertakings 
was established by an Act of 22 June 1917, amended by the Acts 

1 Order in Council 1. September 1921. 

2 Legislation of October 1921. 
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of 19 April 1918, 12 February 1919, 14 April 1920 and 6 May 1921 *. 

In the United States the National Unemployment Conference 
passed various resolutions in favour of the encouragement of 
agriculture. It recommended among other things that all prices 
and wages should be so adjusted that a normal reasonable ratio 
would be established between the incomes' of farmers, labourers, 
manufacturers and merchants, in order that the purchasing power 
of the farmer might be restored which would hasten the resumption 
of normal trade and diminish unemployment. 

The following resolutions were also adopted. 

"Railroad freight rates on commodities transported to and 
from the farmer must be substantially reduced without delay. 

The prices of materials, farm implements and supplies must be 
adjusted to the price level of farm products. Manufacturers and 
dealers must realise that farmers cannot at present price levels 
resume normal buying and thereby lestore normal employment. 

The aggregate of charges between the farmer and the food 
consumer are excessive, and ways should be found to reduce them. 

Better credit facilities must be provided for agriculture, which 
will furnish funds for production arid orderly marketing for long 
periods suited to the requirements of industry at reasonable rates 
of interest and without opportunity for the unscrupulous to charge 
unreasonable commissions, premiums or brokers' charges 

Exports of agricultural products should, be stimulated with the 
aid ot the merchant marine, foreign credits, and by such other 
proper means and encouragement that will aid foreign commerce. 

Any tariff legislation which may be enacted should develop and 
maintain a just economic balance between agriculture and other 
industries and treat fairly both producers and consumers". 

The National Agricultural Conference held at Washington in 
January 1922 also reviewed the financial situation of agriculture 
and considered the best means of improving it. A resolution was 
passed in favour of encouraging Government establishment of a 
credit system designed to meet the needs of farmers. The Confer- 
ence also submitted to the Government a programme of works 
including, among others, the electrification of certain railways, the 
exploitation of the country's water power, and the cultivation 
of new land. 

Most of the States have enacted legislation for granting land to 
ex-service men for cultivation. Thus in California, . a special 
department, the land Settlement Board, was set up for this pur- 
pose with a credit of 260,000 dollars. 

In Finland a credit of 10,000,000 Finnish Marks to be used for 
loans for the construction of houses was included in the 1922 
Budget. The Diet also decided that 2,000,000 marks should be 
used for improving the housing conditions of agricultural workers. 
Similar credits of 20,000,000 and 15,000,000 marks respectively 



1 Compare International Labour Conference, Third Session October 1921, 
Technical Report on Agricultural questions. 
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had been voted in 1920 and 1921. The loans advanced out of 
these sums are not only granted to municipal and public utility 
societies, but also to help individuals to build houses for their own 
use. Loans are granted up to a total of 20 or 30% of the cost 
of construction. Supplementary loans, not exceeding 20% of 
the cost and repayable by instalments, may however also be granted 
at low rates of interest. 

A further credit of 30,000,000 Finnish marks was voted by the 
Diet in 1921. This sum is to be used for creating a special loan 
fund out of which loans may be advanced to the communes for 
periods not exceeding six years. In this way the communes 
may make loans, repayable by instalments, especially fo farmers, 
with a view to bringing waste land under cultivation, to more 
intensive production on already cultivated land, and to construct- 
ing new agricultural dwellings. 

In France measures for promoting the intensive cultivation of 
the land include a system of agricultural credit for the purchase 
and installation of samll holdings. The chief object of this is 
rather to encourage small peasant proprietorship than collective 
settlements. It applies to the whole country. In the devastated 
areas, however, special legislation has been enacted under which 
the State takes a more important part, from the financial point 
of view, in the reconstruction of farms destroyed during the 
war V 

In Great Britain the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries had 
expended up to May 1922, the total sum of £1,523,880 for the pur- 
pose of assisting ex-service men to take up farming. The sum 
of £12,269,000 was further advanced for the same purpose to the 
County Councils under the Land facilities Act of 1919. 

It has also been decided to establish an office for encouraging 
and developing rural industries, the expenditure of which will 
be in part borne by the Treasury. The chief purpose of the office 
would be to give advice and information to persons proposing 
to start agricultural undertakings or to extend existing farms. 
It will also include a commercial agency for supplying farmers 
with raw materials and machinery and selling the produce to 
consumers. 

In Italy measures have been taken for developing agricultural 
production. Thus, agricultural societies are empowered to occupy 
uncultivated or insufficiently uncultivated land for the maximum 
period of four years. The measures have been codified in a single 
text "annexed to a decree of 15 December, 1921. 

In Norway the Government encourages individual or collective 
agricultural settlements by granting loans at reasonable rates or 
subsidies to isolated settlers of settlement societies. From 1903 
to 30 January 1920, the total loans granted by the Government 



' Compare International Labour Conference, Third Session, October 1921, 
Technical Report on Agricultural questions. 
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for the purchase of land and property amounted to 7,000,000 
kroner for about 40,000 borrowers \ 

In the Netherlands the Government subsidises hydraulic work 
and the cultivation of waste land, when the undertakings are likely 
to give work to the unemployed. 

In Sweden, the Government encourages agricultural settlement 
by granting loans at a very low rate of interest. In 1922, the 
credit devoted to such loans amounted to 80,000,000 kroner 2 . 

In Switzerland the Federal Government has granted subsidies 
and loans for purposes of land cultivation. The amount of the 
subsidies is shown in the following table : — 





Number 

of 
schemes 


Estimated 
cost 


Federal subsidies 


Year 


Granted 


Paid 






Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


1919 


328 


26,417,073 


7.359-627 


I,8l2,820 


1920 


278 


22,186,602 


6,440,281 


2,880,810 


1921 


339 


33,908,084 


9.596,635 


5,843,907 



The national cultivation of corn is further promoted by a Federal 
Decree of July 1922, by which farmers are guaranteed in 1922,' 
1923, and 1924, a higher price than the average price of imported 
corn. 



1 Compare International Labour Conference, Third Session, October 1921, 
Technical Report on Agricultural questions. 

2 Ibid. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



As stated in the introduction, a review was given under the three 
main headings of this study (unemployment benefit; distribution 
of available employment ; development of opportunities of employ- 
ment) of traditional remedies for unemployment. The examination 
of special remedies which it would be necessary to. devise and apply 
in the case of the present crisis, was consistently avoided, as was 
also the consideration of appropriate measures for bringing the 
crisis itself to an end and for reestablishing a normal labour market. 

In many countries the crisis has caused a development of tradi- 
tional remedies and has promoted the introduction of methods 
inspired with new principles. 

The payment of benefit to the involuntarily unemployed consti- 
tutes merely a palliative. None the less this measure is absolutely 
essential whenever more effective remedies have been impossible 
of application or have given unsatisfactory results. Almost all 
industrial States have recognised the necessity of unemployment 
insurance, and it has been seen to what extent efforts have been 
made to perfect existing systems, particularly with a view to 
increasing their preventive value by organising unemployment 
insurance on a basis of industry, and by obliging all parties which 
may be considered as holding any responsibility in the matter of 
unemployment (public authorities, employers, workers) to under- 
take a share in the expense of insurance. 

However well organised it may be, unemployment insurance is 
still merely a makeshift and it is in the interests of workers and of 
the economic life of the community that unemployment should be 
reduced at the outset to a minimum. 

The first measures which have served this object have been taken 
with a view to the most complete and fairest possible distribution 
of all available employment. Such is the character of the measures 
described in Chapter 2. Certain of the measures for regulating the 
engagement and dismissal of workers are of a novel character. 
They have been adopted either during the war, through the neces- 
sity of maximising the output of munitions, or immediately after 
the Armistice with a view to facilitating the transition from war 
to peace industry, the re-establishment of those engaged in war 
service in their previous occupations and the redistribution of 
employment for those who had taken their place in the workshops. 
It will be necessary to examine to what extent these new measures 
will be maintained in normal times. 
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The organisation _pf employment exchanges for workers has made 
considerable progress, a development which has been observed from 
year to year in the returns of the public services instituted for 
this purpose. Here again a new principle has been established, in 
virtue of which these public services would progressively acquire 
a kind of monopoly through imposing an increasingly stringent 
obligation on the unemployed to register themselves, and by insisting 
on the notification of vacancies by employers. 

Connected with the problem of finding employment is that of 
technical education for the unemployed. The persistence of the 
present crisis has permitted the adoption of measures which will 
continue to be an important element in the permanent struggle 
against unemployment. The statistics given relating to the develop- 
ment of services for occupational guidance, which endeavour in 
particular to discourage the engagement of apprentices or young 
workers in professions for which they are not personally suited or 
which are already overcrowded, will doubtless also have been noted. 
With regard to the international distribution of the forces of labour, 
in addition to unilateral measures for the promotion of emigration 
and for the regulation of immigration, great interest will doubtless 
attach to the international conventions concluded between certain 
countries with a view to organising the collective recruitment of 
the workers of one country for employment in another, in such a 
way as to be detrimental neither to the economic development of 
the country of emigration nor to the interests of the workers in the 
country of immigration. 

However systematic the distribution of available labour over the 
existing field of employment, it is not sufficient to reduce unemploy- 
ment to a minimum. For this reason public authorities have felt 
the necessity of developing the means of employment, particularly 
during this period of general and prolonged crisis. In Chapter 3 an 
indication was given of the manner in which relief works are organi- 
sed, and the method by which the execution of public works is 
reserved for periods of depression. It was also shown how appro- 
priate assistance is accorded to industries in a certain critical times. 

The organisation of relief works has been greatly improved 
from the point of view of increasing their productivity. This has 
been accomplished by making more careful choice in the nature 
of works undertaken, together with an improvement in the 
conditions under which the unemployed are engaged. The latter no 
longer receive as reward for their work a simple "benefit", but an 
actual wage, the amount of which is only slightly less than the 
normal wage for other workers of the same category. Another 
new and interesting phenomenon is the organisation of relief 
works by cooperative associations of the unemployed themselves. 

It would be well to point out that this favourable picture of the 
situation does not represent the position with regard to relief works 
in all countries. It is a description of the organisation existing in 
the most advanced countries; the value of this comparative study 
consists in the fact of its informing all countries of the new measures 
which have been taken by individuel ones. 
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The policy of undertaking public works with a view to compen- 
sating to some extent the fluctuations in private demand has been 
regarded with favour in most countries. None the less there appears 
to be no certainty with regard to the methods employed, nor as to 
the results achieved. These points constitute an important question 
on which further investigation is necessary. 

With regard to the special measures adopted in various countries 
for assisting certain industries or even certain particular undertak- 
ings during periods of crisis, it has been pointed out that protective 
tariffs have been considerably developed in many countries since 
the war. Attention has been drawn in particular to the measures 
adopted in Great Britain and in Switzerland for the express purpose 
of reducing unemployment through the restriction of imports. 
Further measures have also been adopted with a view to encou- 
raging exports, certain of which present a novel character and are 
devised for remedying the dislocation of exchanges which frequent- 
ly constitutes the principal obstacle to international trade. Finally, 
provision has frequently been made for granting industrial credits 
or subsidies to industrial undertakings even for purposes other 
than export. Such action may also be considered somewhat novel, 
and it is probable that this method of remedying unemployment 
may continue to be followed in future crises. 

The outline which has been given of remedies for unemployment 
is essentially of a provisional character. All the measures which 
have been indicated are still in the process of development. Hardly a 
month passes without some new initiative being taken for their 
improvement in one country or another. It is of the greatest 
importance that other countries concerned should be informed 
of the action taken. With this object in view the present study 
will be continually revised and republished by the International 
Labour Office. In order that the information supplied may be as 
accurate and complete as possible, it is requested that all States and 
organisations of employers and workers will furnish the data 
which they possess. 

The International Labour Office will thus be able to fulfil with 
increasing efficiency one of its most important and useful functions 
in the interest of world-wide labour legislation : the collection and 
dissemination of classified industrial information. 
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